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“My Closest Call* 


by Rudy Parlamento of Winter Haven, Florida 





IT HAPPENED DURING MY 
FIRST WEEK AT CAMP. NOT 
ALL THE FELLOWS KNEW 

MY NAME THEN. BUT THEY 
KNEW I OWNED A PARKER'SI” 
... AND THAT'S IMPORTANT! 











HERE'S ONE OF THE GANG USING My’Sr. 
EVERYBODY WANTED TO BORROW IT. 

WHEW! AMI GLAD THEY DID...BECAUSE 
OF WHAT HAPPENED LATER! 

















TO GET DARK I WAS SCARED 








WHEN IT BEGAN 


AND TIRED OF CALLING. THEN.. 
I REMEMBERED! THE FELLOWS 
KNEW My “SI". I CLIPPED IT 10 
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ONE DAY SPOT (THE DOG) ANDI 














WENT INTO THE WOODS. NOBODY 
KNEW WE WERE THERE. SUDDENLY .. 
I FELL INTO A RABBIT TRAP. C-C-CRACK, — 


IT WORKED! SPOT WENT BACK TO CAMP AND THEY 
SAW MY “5i" WITHOUT ME. THEY KNEW SOMETHING 
WAS WRONG AND RESCUED ME. BUTI MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN IN THE WOODS FOR DAYS /F NOT FOR MY “5I". 





MY LEG WAS BROKEN; I COULDNT MOVE IT. 








IT’S A PEN YOU CAN'T FORGET! 











WRITING WITH THE WORLD’S MOST WANTED PEN 


» .. an experience you'll never forget! 


Discover what pleasure it is to write with the world-famous Parker “51’’. 


The tapered beauty of this precision instrument—its comfortable bal- 
ance—invite your hand. Touch the unique hooded point to paper and 
it starts—instantly! . . . glides across the page in smooth, easy 
rhythm, without a skip. And this, too, is the only pen designed 
for satisfactory use with amazing new Parker Superchrome 
ink—the super-brilliant, super-permanent ink that 
“dries as it writes’. Visit your Parker dealer. Ask 
for the world’s most-wanted pen, Parker “51” 


Parker 51° 


*Based upon an actual 
letter in the Parker files 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 













CASH GIVEN AWAY —/for interesting, true 
stories about Parker “‘51’’ pens. Ask help from 
father, brother, friends who were in service. 
$25.00 for each story used. Do not write an 
ad. Just report the facts. Stories are judged 
on facts alone. All letters become our property 
—cannot be returned. Address: The Parker 
Pen Company, Dept. S-47, Janesville, Wis. 


D/ rill hay with wel ink! 
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U.5., Russia Back 
Palestine Partition 


The United States and Russia are 
both in favor of the plan to divide 
Palestine into a Jewish state and an 
Arab state. (See Junior Scholastic, 
Sept. 22. ) 

U. S. delegate Herschel V. John- 
son announced our Government's 
approval of the plan to the U. N. 
General Assembly. 

The United. States, Mr. Johnson 
said, is ready to cooperate in the 
partition plan. It will help the U. N. 
keep law and order in the Holy 
Land while the plan is being put 
into effect. 

The U. S. suggested that the U.N. 
set up a special police force to put 
the plan into effect. 

The U. S. favors large-scale Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine even be- 


fore Palestine becomes independent. 

The U. S. favors some small 
changes in the partition plan. For 
example, the U. S. believes that the 
city of Jaffa should be in the Arab 
state, not the Jewish. Most of Jaffa’s 
citizens are Arabs. 

The U. S. believes that both Arabs 
and Jews should be allowed to use 
all Palestine ports, and water and 
power facilities. 

Three days later, Russia joined the 
U. S. in approving the Palestine par- 
tition. 

Arab delegates were angry when 
they heard that the U. S. and Rus- 
sia favor partition. The Arabs are 
opposed to partition. 

The Assembly will soon discuss 
the plan to partition Palestine. 
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ARE YOU HELPING? 
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REMEMBER: Eat no meat on Tuesdays. 
Eat no eggs and poultry on Thursdays. 
Save a slice of bread each day. 
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Jerry Costello in the Albany Knickerbocker News 




















Keds will help you win! 


SERVING 


You get extra stamina from Keds. The 
Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion and 
Shockproof Insole are shaped naturally 
to your foot when you run and jump. A 
molded cushion heel is between hard 
gym floors and the sensitive muscles and 
bones of your feet. This cradle of com- 
fort moves with your feet in action. 









‘o Keds 


REG. V.6. PAT. OFF. 


CUSHIONED 
HEEL 


4 SHOCKPROOF 
/ ARCH CUSHION 


INSOLE 
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The Shoe of Champions 


SHOCKPROOF 


roadwork, too. 


Cager—scores high with 
players who take their 
basketball seriously. A fine 
shoe for all gym work—for 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


THROUGH SCIENCE 









SCIENTIFIC LAST 
Last conforms to shape of foot, 
permitting big toe to tie straight; 
equal rights to every other toe. 
























TRACTION SOLES 
Traction Soles give safe, sure 
footing for fast footwork —off- 
set chancy footing. 











BALANCED 
Balanced Wear—tops and soles 
are matched for toughness; all 
the shoe gives equal service. 











SLANT TOPS 
Two-piece Tops and breathable 
uppers —slant top won't bite or 
bind Achilles tendon. 











WASHABLE 
Keds keep clean the heaithfu! 
hygienic way—in soap anc 
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water. Scrub, rinse, hang to dry 
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EFORE Japan surrendered to the 

Allies in August, 1945, Korea 
was part of the Japanese empire. 
Japan had won Korea in wars of con- 
quest. 

During their 35 years under 
Japan’s rule, Koreans never gave up 
their hope for independence. 

In December, 1945, the Big Four 
—U. S., Great Britain, China, and 
Russia — promised the Koreans in- 
dependence. 

But independence was not given 
immediately to the Koreans. 

During the many years of Japa- 
nese occupation, Koreans were 
robbed of the right to rule them- 
selves. The Big Four said that Ko- 
reans must practice self-rule under 
a trusteeship* before becoming in- 
dependent. 


OCCUPATION 


Since the defeat of Japan, Korea 
has been occupied by U. S. and Rus- 
sian troops. U. S. troops have oc- 
cupied the southern, agricultural 
part of Korea. Russian troops have 
occupied the northern, industrial 
part of Korea. The division line is 
the 38° parallel. (See map.) 

The U. S. and Russia were sup- 
posed to help set up a Korean gov- 
ernment. But the Americans and 
Russians were not able to agree on 
which Koreans should be consulted 
about the government. 

The U. S. wanted all political 
groups to have their say: The Rus- 
sians refused to consult Koreans who 
opposed the trusteeship plan. The 
Koreans who opposed the plan were 
the anti-Communists who are against 
a strong Russian influence in Korea. 

The result of this disagreement 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 





Korea: Population, 26,000,000. Area, 85,228 
tquare miles —a little larger than Minnesota. 


Problem 
Of Korea 


Goes fo U.N. 


is that no Korean government has 
been set up. 

Recently the U. S. said that it 
would place the Korean problem be- 
fore the U. N. General Assembly. 

Soon after the U. S. announcement 
the Russians said they would be 
willing to withdraw their troops 
from Korea by the beginning of 
1948 if the U. S. would do the same. 

‘The U. S. turned down the Rus- 
sian suggestion. Here is the reason: 

Russia has been organizing a 
strong army of 200,000 Koreans in 
the north. Most members of the 
army are Communists. 

In the American zone the U. S. 
has trained 50,000 Koreans as a 
police force. 

If U. S. and Russian troops were 
withdrawn the Korean Communists 
would be able to take over the coun- 
try by force. 

The U. S. has gone ahead with its 
plan to ask the Assembly to discuss 
Korea’s independence. 

Korea is not a member of the 
United Nations. But like other na- 
tions which hope to be U. N. mem- 
bers, Korea has sent an observer to 
the U. N. 


Louise Yim 


Korea's observer is Louise Yim. 

Miss Yim has no official rights or 
powers. She sits among the specta- 
tors at U. N. meetings. She cannot 
take part in U. N. discussions. But 
she makes reports to Korea. U. N. 
delegates talk unofficially with her 
about Korean problems. 

Miss Yim has always been a 
strong, Korean patriot. She has spent 
most of her life fighting against 
Korea's conqueror, Japan. 

When she was in her teens Miss 
Yim joined the underground, a 
group of Koreans who worked se- 
cretly against the Japanese. She car- 
ried messages and started strikes 
among workers. Several times she 
was arrested and sent to prison. 
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Once, when she was fifteen, she 
was carrying some copies of the Ko- 
rean'’s Declaration of Independence 
to another part of the country. She 
carried the copies under her clothes. 

As Louise Yim was waiting for the 
train to Seoul (Korea’s capital) a 
Japanese guard decided to accom- 
pany her. 

“I knew I had to give the Jap the 
slip,” Miss Yim says. “Suddenly, as 
I waited for the train to Seoul, an 
idea came. 

“An __ intelligent-looking woman 
with a baby came along. When we 
got in the train I watched my chance. 
The guard left me to get some lunch. 
When he came back I had pulled a 
dirty cloth over my face and carried 
this woman’s baby strapped to my 
back. I had become her servant. The 
guard searched all through the train 
but never discovered me.” 

Miss Yim was seriously ‘beaten in 
the independence riots of March, 
1919, and spent six months in Japa- 
nese prison hospitals. 

Later she tried to escape to China. 
But she was kept in Japan where 
she attended the Christian College 
in Hiroshima. With the help of one 
of the college professors she got 
away to the United States. There 
she went to the University of South- 
ern California. 

Later Miss Yim went into busi- 
ness in the U. S. In ten years she 
saved $30,000. She returned to Korea 
and used her money to help build 
the Central Women’s College in 
Seoul. 


+ 
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Lovise Yim 
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Defense 
Department 
Gels Seal 





Defense Department seal 


President Truman has approved 
the design of a seal of office for the 
U. S. National Defense Department. 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
all under the Department of De- 
fense. (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
15.) 

James V. Forrestal is Secretary of 
Defense. 

DESIGN 

The seal shows an American eagle 
facing to the right, with its wings 
spread out. The eagle is grasping 
three crossed arrows. The arrows 
stand for the three parts of the na- 
tional military establishment — the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

On the eagle’s breast is a shield. 
The upper third of the shield is a 
blue field. The lower part has red 
and white stripes. 

Above the eagle is an arc of thir- 
teen stars. The stars stand for our 
original thirteen colonies. 

Below the eagle is a wreath of 
olive to the left, and a wreath of 
laurel to the right. The olive wreath 
stands for peace. The laurel stands 
for honors received defending the 
peace 

The background of the seal will 
be blue. The eagle and the wreaths 
will be in natural colors. The arrows, 
stars, and the rays between the stars 
will be gold. 

The band around the edge of the 
seal will be dark blue with gold 
edges. The words “National Military 
Establishment” and “United States 
of America” will be in white. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 








U. §. Population 


The population of the United 
States has reached an all-time 
high of 142,673,000, according 
to the U. S. Census Bureau. 

Between January 1, 1946, and 
January 1, 1947, our nation’s 
population increased by 2,279,- 
000. This was the largest increase 
ever made in the U. S. popula- 
tion in one year. The increase 
was mostly due to the number 
of babies born last year. 

In 1940 our population was a 
little more than 131,669,000. 











U. N. Balkan 
Commission 


Since 1946 there has been fighting 
along the borders between Greece 
and three of her neighbors — Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 
This trouble was discussed by the 
U. N. Security Council. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 15, page 7.) 

When the General Assembly met, 
the United States asked the Assem- 
bly to set up a U. N. commission in 
the Balkans to help stop fighting. 

The Assembly’s Political and Se- 
curity Committee has voted to set up 
a U. N. Balkan commission. Here is 
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Shaded areas show Balkan countries 
controlled by Russia. Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia are also 
in the Russian “sphere of infivence.” 





what the Committee voted to do: 

1. To ask Greece and her neigh- 
bors to settle their problems peace- 
fully. 

2. To set up a commission to see 
that the four countries obey the 
U. N. order. The commission wil] 
help Greece and her neighbors to 
settle their problems peacefully. 

3. To ask the four countries to co- 
operate with the commission. 


RUSSIA 


While the proposal was being dis- 
cussed, Russia and her satellites* 
argued violently against it. But a 
majority of the committee members 
voted in favor of it. 

The day after the proposal was 
passed, Russia announced that she 
would refuse to be a member of the 
U. N. Balkan commission. Russia 
said she would have nothing to do 
with the commission. Poland, Czech 
oslovakia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia. 
and Yugoslavia also refused to co- 
operate with the commission. These 
countries are Russian satellites. 

Why does Russia oppose the U. N 
Balkan commission? 

Russia controls four of the five 
Balkan countries. These four are 
Albania, Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. These countries have Com- 
munist governments. These govern- 
ments do whatever Russia orders. 

Russia wants to control Greec 
too. Then Russia would control the 
whole Balkan peninsula. This means 
Russia would control the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. The Med 
iterranean is an important shipping 
link between Europe and the East 

Russia hopes that the troubl: 
along the Greek border will caus: 
the overthrow of the Greek govern- 
ment. Then Greek Communists could 
take over the government. And th 
Russians would control Greece. 


U.N. Flag 


The United Nations has officiall\ 
approved the design of a U.N. flag 
The flag is shown on the cover 0! 
this week’s Junior Scholastic. 

The flag will have a light blu 
field and the U. N. emblem, in white 
in the middle of the field. 

A similar flag was used last winte! 
and spring by the U. N. Balkan In- 
vestigating Commission, which used 
the flag to identify itself in sections 
of Greece where there was fighting 


















SYRIA 


Photo at right: Street scene in Da- 
mascus, capital of Syria. Hotel Cen- 
tral’s name is printed in Arabic. 
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OR hundreds of years giant water 
wheels have been scooping water 
from the Orontes River, raising it in 
buckets to a height of 70 feet, and 
dropping it into an aqueduct.* This 
1queduct carries the water to homes 
ind gardens in the city of Hama 
by a series of irrigation ditches 
branching off from the aqueduct. 

It’s good swimming and diving 
where these water wheels turn. 
Syrian boys catch a spoke of the 
wheel as it reaches water level, and 
ride up to take a dive. The force of 
the flowing water in the river turns 
the wheel. The buckets empty them- 
selves when they reach the top of 
the wheel. 





Photo from cine Lions 
Bedouins at a desert fortress. 


Like most places in the Middle 
East, Syria is a dry land. Every drop 
of water is a precious thing. The 
driest part of Syria lies east of the 
mountains, in the steppe region —a 
treeless plain. The steppe turns into 
barren desert in the southeast. (See 
map on next page. ) 


SHORT COASTLINE 


Syria has a coastline of about 180 
miles along the Mediterranean Sea. 
A narrow plain lies along the sea. 
Back of this plain rises a mountain 
chain. Sea winds blowing in from 
the Mediterranean lose their mois- 
ture when they reach the mountains. 


THE CITIES 


Syria's largest cities are lined up 
in the western part of the country. 
From north to south, they are 
Aleppo, Hama, Homs, and Damas- 
cus, the capital. These cities are 
joined by a railroad that runs the 
length of Syria. 

Running east to west is an oil pipe- 
line. This pipeline carries oil from 
Iraq to the port of Tripoli, in Leba- 
non. No oil has been discovered in 
Syria. 

The part of Syria touching the 
Mediterranean is called the District 
of Latakia. It is well known for its 
tobacco. In the southwest there is 
a mountainous region, Jebel Druze. 
The people of Jebel Druze are called 
Druses. 


ANCIENT SYRIA 


Ancient ruins tell us that Syria 
flourished thousands of years before 





Photo from Three Lions 


Christ’s birth. Ancient Syria was 
called Aram. 

At the desert town of Palmyra, 
columns of a temple to the sun and 
a colonnade of marble columns still 
stand. Palmyra was once ruled by 
the famous Queen Zenobia, who was 
carried off by the Romans in the 
third century A.D. Now a few Arabs 
live in goat-skin huts where Pal- 
myra’s splendid buildings once stood. 

Hama, city of the creaking water 
wheels, has been on the map for 
more than 5,000 years. Its old name 
was Hamath. Hamath was once cap- 
ital of an ancient kingdom. 

Damascus, often called the oldest 
city in the world, is frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

St. Paul was converted to Chris- 
tianity along the road to Damascus. 

The head of St. John the Baptist 
is said to rest inside one of the city’s 
ancient ruins. 

Aleppo is another ancient city. 
Leading into the city, an ancient 
highway, built by the Romans 1,500 
years ago, and a modern highway 
run parallel to each other. 


FRENCH MANDATE 


Syria was ruled by France from 
the end of World War I (1918) un- 
til one year after the end of World 
War II (1946). 

For 400 years before the start of 
World War I Syria was part of Tur- 
key. During World War I Turkey 
fought on the side against Great 


Britain and France. As a result of 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 









































the war, Turkey lost control of Syria. 
France was given a mandate over 
Syria, just as Great Britain was given 
a mandate over Palestine. 

The French split off from Syria a 
region known as Lebanon. After sev- 
eral years, Syria and Lebanon were 
made republics. But they were not 
given full independence. France still 
kept troops in the two republics. 

In 1936 France promised Syria 
her full independence to start in 
1939. When the time came, World 
War II had started. The question of 
Syrian independence was put aside. 

In 1940 the German armies con- 
quered France. The new officials 
sent to Syria and Lebanon were Ger- 
man agents. 

Many Frenchmen escaped from 
France and went to Africa, where 
France had colonies. These French- 
men took part in the fighting forces 
called the Free French. 

In 1941 British and Free French 
soldiers invaded Syria and Leba- 
non. They drove out the German 
agents. Soon afterward, Great Brit- 
ain and the Free French leaders 
agreed to make Syria and Lebanon 
independent. 

Foreign troops remained in Syria 
after the war’s end. The last of the 


British and French troops did not 
leave until April 15, 1946. Then, for 
the first time in centuries, Syria was 
a free nation. 

Syria is about the size of South 
Dakota — 73,587 square miles. But it 
has nearly seven times as many peo- 
ple as South Dakota. 

Syria’s population is approximate- 
ly 4,300,000. This figure is 1,500,000 
less than the one given in the list of 
United Nations members published 
in Junior Scholastic, October 6, 1947, 
p. 3. The smaller figure is based on 
the 1942 census. The new figure, 
from the latest census, was made 
available to Junior Scholastic by the 
Syrian government. Most of the peo- 
ple speak Arabic. Their religion is 
Mohammedanism (the Moslem 
faith). 

In some parts of Syria, Aramaic, 
the language Christ spoke, is still 
heard. The Kurds have their own 
language. They live in the mountains 
of the northeast. 

In the cities, French, English, and 
Greek are spoken by many of the 
people. 

About one-fourth of the people 
are Christians. They are divided into 
many groups, just as they are in 
the United States. There are a small 
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area Syria is about 
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Beans from Port Huron, Michigan, 
help to feed the poor of Syria. 


number of Jews living: in the cities 

Syria's cities are important trade 
centers, where the desert Bedouins 
exchange their livestock and wool 
for manufactured goods. Trading is 
carried on in crowded bazaars,* the 
cities’ shopping districts. 


THE BAZAARS 


The bazaars of Aleppo, Syria's 
largest city, are the busiest in al 
Syria. This is how a bazaar would 
look if you visited one. 

A Bedouin wanders down a street 
with a small flock of sheep. He is 
careful to keep his sheep away from 
fruits and other wares laid out fo 
display. 

Down the street an old Arab 
crouches in front of a pile of water- 
melons. While waiting for a cus 
tomer, he smokes a water pipe. Tw: 
barefoot boys stand nearby, sipping 
licorice drinks. 

Behind the fruit vendor, a me! 
chant, holding yards of blue dam 
ask silk, is bargaining with a cus 
tomer. Hand-woven damask silks 
and linens have been prized for cen 
turies. The word damask comes from 
Damascus. It refers to the patterns 
used by Damascene weavers and 
metal workers. Damascenes are th 
people of Damascus. 

On the same street, turbaned me! 
are selling second-hand books, cop 
per vases, shoe polish, olive oil anc 
other goods. Every sale is made on 
after much bargaining between th 
tradesman and the customer. 


LICORICE GROWS WILD 
In Syria licorice grows wild. Th 


roots of the licorice planf are dug 
up, packed in sacks and shipped | 


candy makers in the United States 


and other countries. Licorice is a's’ 


used to flavor tobacco and in thie 


making of certain kinds of medicine 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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“Beehive village” in Syria, near Aleppo. The huts are built of sun-dried brick. Lumber is scarce in this region. 


“BEEHIVE” VILLAGES 


4 short ride out of Aleppo would 
bring you to villages of “beehive” 
These huts are of sun-dried 
brick, “beehive” villages built in the 
shape of a cone. (See photo above.) 
They have thick walls, no windows, 
ind only one low door. The reason 
for their odd shape is that no lumber 
is available for beams to support a 
fat roof. By making a cone-shaped 
roof, no beams are needed to hold 
it up. 

From a distance, it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between these 
huts and stacks of grain. 

Farming and animal-breeding are 
the main industries of Syria. Farm- 
ing is carried on chiefly by means 
of irrigation. The leading crops are 
olives, fruits, cereals, wheat, barley, 
chickpeas, potatoes, tobacco, and 
cotton. 

Animals are bred mainly by the 
desert tribes. Wool, hides, and skins 
are exported. 


SYRIA’S SCHOOLS 


Schooling is compulsory in Syria 
through the primary grades. But in 


huts. 


many villages there are no schools, 
and no bus service to carry boys 
and girls to school. 

In the there are several 
kinds of schools — public schools, 
run by the government, and private 
schools run by different religious 
groups. 

Children of foreign government of- 
ficials and businessmen, as well as 
some of the children of well-to-do 
Syrian families in the cities, go to 
American, British, and French 
schools. 

Syria has two universities, one at 
Damascus and one at Aleppo. In 
these universities the students may 
specialize in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, engineering, and the 
various sciences, including physics 
and chemistry. Both universities are 
run by the government. 

Many advanced students leave 
Syria each year to go to the great 
universities of Europe and the 
United States. After completing their 
education they return to Syria to 
take positions of leadership in the 
government, in educational institu- 
tions, and in business. 


cities 


Damascus has two broadcasting 
stations and several daily newspa- 
pers, printed in Arabic, the official 
language. A total of 37 daily news- 
papers and 25 magazines are pub- 
lished in Arabic, besides a number 
of newspapers in English and other 
languages. 


SYRIA AND THE U .N. 


Syria has been a member of the 
United Nations since it was first 
formed in 1945, and has a seat on 
the Security Council. She was elected 
to serve on the Council for 1947 and 
1948. Her representative is Faris el 
Khoury. 

Syria is one of the seven members 
of the Arab League. The other six 
are Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Yemen, and Trans-Jordan. 

The Arab League is against divid- 
ing Palestine into Arab and Jewish 
states. The Arabs wish to control all 
of Palestine. Syria’s delegates in the 
General Assembly have spoken up 
for the Arab side many times. The 
Arabs have said that they will fight 
any attempt to give the Jews part of 
Palestine. 




















No. 8 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Freedom to Worship God 


HE blood of those who have died for their faith 

stains the pages of history. The murdered Jews at 

Buchenwald take their place beside the Christian 
martyrs of Rome! 

Religious freedom was for many of our early colo- 
nists the shining goal which they sought in America. 
True, some colonists came for trade or land. Some to 
escape political persecution. Some for adventure! But 
through all our early history we see ship after ship- 
load of hopeful souls who wanted only to be allowed 
to worship God in their own way. 

To New England came the Puritans. One group, the 
Pilgrims, led the way on the Mayflower. All types of 
Puritans disagreed with the Church of England. 
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Rome, 65 A.D.: Twenty-nine Christians charged with 
treason were thrown to the lions today before 70,000 
cheering spectators and Emperor Nero at Colosseum. 

















They also disagreed, at times, with each other! Roger 
Williams had ideas too advanced for the Puritans of 
Massachusetts. Driven out, he founded a new colon 
on Narragansett Bay which he called Providence Plan- 
tations. He coupled democracy with religious liberty. 
and wrote these principles into the laws of Rhode 
Island. There, too, was founded the first Jewish syna- 
gogue in America, once visited by George Washington 


Many Faiths Made America . 

Most of the Virginia settlers were royalists, in sym- 
pathy with the Church of England. They outlawed 
Puritanism and made the Book of Common Prayer “re- 
quired” reading for the established Church. 

To Maryland came many Catholics. Lord Baltimore 
founded it as a refuge for them. The Maryland Act of 
Toleration (1649) contained seeds of religious freedom 
that were to bloom later in the Bill of Rights. 

But Protestants swarmed into Maryland and becam: 
a majority. The liberal Toleration Act — designed t 
allow Protestants to worship —was repealed by th 
Protestants to keep Catholics from worshipping! Eve: 
tually, however, religious freedom was restored. 

To Pennsylvania came another religious group, th: 
Society of Friends, known as Quakers. The colony bor 
the name of its founder, William Penn. He gave it a 
humane and progressive code of laws. 

Then to our shores poured in the persecuted from 
every land. From Germany came the Mennonites, th 
Moravian Brothers, and the Dunkards. The Irish cam: 
both Protestant and Catholic, and the Protestant Hugu: 
nots from France. Portuguese and Spanish Jews a: 
rived early and were active in the Revolution. 

The desire to keep religion free from state dom 
nation was so important that it was written perma 














Plymouth, Mass., 1620: “We came here to worship God 
freely in our own Church,” said John Carver, leader of 
100 “Pilgrims” who landed from the ship Mayflower. 





Providence, R. |., 1636: Traveling on foot through the 
frozen wilderness from Boston, Roger Williams arrived 
here today to start a new colony and a Baptist church 
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Charlestown, Mass., 1834: The Ursuline Convent was 
destroyed by fire last night, leaving nuns and orphans 
homeless. The crime is laid to anti-Catholic bigots. 



























nently into our Bill of Rights. The First Amendment 
to the Constitution says: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” : 






“Separation of Church and State” 

Exactly what does this mean? Certainly that there 
shall be no church established or especially favored by 
the Government. Certainly that a person is free to join 
iny church he desires, or not to join any. But the ques- 
tion of “separation of church and state” still persists 
today in various forms. How can we give the greatest 
possible liberty to all religions, and yet be sure that 
no group imposes its doctrine on others or attempts to 
ontrol political action? 

A few Supreme Court decisions may show how our 
Constitutional law on religion has developed. In the 

ise of several Mormon Elders who practiced polygamy 
is part of their religion, the Court ruled as follows: 

Laws are made for the government of actions, and 
while they cannot interfere with mere religious beliefs 
ind opinions, they may with practices.” 

Another Court ruling decided that religious liberty 
included the right to solicit money or to distribute re- 
ligious literature without any police permission. 

People pay taxes to the state to provide educational 
tacilities — schools, text-books, teachers. But the courts 
have held that a child is free to go to any school his 
parents want him to attend. It may be under religious 
auspices or not, just so it fulfills state requirements. 

The Supreme Court, by a 5-4 decision in the case of 
the New Jersey school buses, approved of using public 
funds to transport parochial school children. There are 
strong differences of opinion on such matters, and good 
arguments can be made on both sides. 

Any of these questions would be good subjects for 
iscussion in your school. The important thing is this: 
Can you talk over these questions without prejudice or 
bitterness? What are the rights of the state? Of any 
church? Of the individual? 

You would not be able to discuss these questions 
treely in a fascist state. In Nazi Germany the syna- 
gogues were destroyed. Lutheran Pastor Niemoeller 
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Berlin, Germany, 1934: Nazi mobs and troopers un- 
leashed a new wave of persecution on Jews. Syna- 
gogues were burned and defenseless persons beaten. 











Somewhere in North Atlantic, 1943: Four U. S. Army 
chaplains, a Catholic, a Jew, and two Protestants, went 
down with a torpedoed transport to save other men. 


was thrown into a concentration camp. Cardinal In- 
nitzer was stoned and Catholic priests imprisoned. 

In Russia, the Communists first tried to stamp out 
religion, on the Marxist theory that “religion is the | 
opiate of the people.” The government put sharp re- | 
strictions on the Orthodox Church and priesthood. It | 

| 





sponsored the formation of “anti-God” societies. But 
faith never died out in Russia. 

A change of attitude toward the church in Russia | 
has come in recent years. The 1936 Constitution allows 
freedom of religious worship. During World War II 
the church supported the war effort patriotically. In ! 
practice, the way it works out is that the Russian Ortho- | 
dox Church is the officially favored one, and its Patri- 
arch is approved by the government. Other denomina- 
tions, whether Protestant, Jewish, or non-Christian, are 
permitted, but also under tight government control. 

Here in the United States, we have 265 different de- 
nominations freely worshipping. Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews predominate in that order. They prove that 
in a democracy all religious faiths can live and work 
together — and respect each other. 





By Larry Fox 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


Wednesday 

HIS is my third day in Belgium 

and I’m beginning to be used to 

hearing four languages spoken 
around me. Many of the Belgian peo- 
ple speak Flemish, French, English, 
Almost all Belgians 
speak two langraages — French and 
Flemish. 


and German 


In the southeastern part of Bel- 
gium the people are called Walloons. 
They French. In the 
iorthwestern Belgium the 
Flemings. They 
speak mostly Flemish, which sounds 
like Dutch. 

Pupils in 
tudy French as well as their own 
language. Pupils in Walloon schools 
nust study Flemish. 

I spent today walking around 
Many of the buildings 
vhich were bombed during the war 
we being rebuilt. Around the out- 
kirts of the city houses are being 
built. Most of the houses are built 
of brick. I saw no wooden ones. This 


speak mostly 
part of 


yeople are called 


Flemish schools must 


Brussels 


is because the use of lumber from 
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Larry Fox—American 
hosteler in Belgium 


Belgian forests is carefully planned. 
The Belgians use lumber only when 
they cannot use brick or stone. 


Friday 

Today we met the Belgian boys 
who are going to work with us this 
summer. Together we shall help fix 
up hostels* which were damaged 
during the war or need general re- 
pairs. There are 11 of us in the Amer- 
ican group of youth hostelers. 

Although it is the middle of July, 
our Belgian friends have just started 
their summer vacation from school. 
The Belgian school year has three 
terms. Before the end of each term 
there are examinations. After exams 
there is a vacation. The other two 
vacations come at Christmas and 
Easter. 


* Means word is defined on page 16 


A group of young Belgian swimmers photographed by Larry Fox. 








Students have a long vacation in 
the summer from the middle of July 
to the end of September. They have 
10 days off at Christmas and two to 
three weeks off at Easter. 

There are few extra-curricular ac 
tivities; such as sports, in Belgian 
schools. And students spend much 
more time studying and going to 
classes than they do in the U. S. 

Free time during the school week 
comes at a different time than in our 
schools. In the primary schools 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons 
are free. In the high schools, Thurs- 
day afternoon is free. 


Saturday 

Our Belgian friends wear camping 
and hiking costumes of bright 
checked skirts, corduroy shorts, and 
hobnail hiking boots. Some wear co!- 
ored neckerchiefs. Most of them wea 
wide leather belts with large silver 
buckles. 

When the Belgians saw our girls 
in blue jeans, they were wide-eyed 
Some had never seen a pair of jeans 
and nobody had ever seen girls wear- 
ing them. Belgian girls wear shorts, 
skirts, and occasionally slacks. 

Berets* are very popular. All 
kinds are worn—from the small 
beret worn perched on the back of 
the head to the large, floppy tam 
worn by Belgian soldiers. The berets 
come in many colors, but navy blue. 
green, and brown are the most 
popular. 

The colors of men’s suits are dark 
The other day I wore a pair of pow- 

(Continued on nage 14) 








The Spirit of Christmas its sacred religious significance 
the folk-traditions of the ages festivities and customs 
the excited joys of dreamy childhood the deep cher- 

] 


ished memories of days long past all are truly reflected 


in this exquisitely beautiful book 


These few miniature reproductions of pages cannot do jus 


tice to the rich, colorful beauty of the original full-sized 


pages 8'/2 x 11 inches) in the complete book 


For young and old alike CHRISTMAS IDEALS is the 


perfect remembrance book 








We suggest you order EARLY as our supply is limited. 


PLEASE 


o 
Ideals CUT OUT CAREFULLY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


ALONG DOTTED LINE 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Please send the following Ideals books to me at once: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ( ) STATE 


ZONE 


TYPE PRICE 
COPIES BOOK Tc 
COVER EACH 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 4) —_“*llephoned $1.00 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 3) cellophaned 


ort paper 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 2) peroneal a 


ort poper 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 1) ype 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 4) Cloth 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 3) Cloth 2.00 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. Cloth 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. Cloth 


| CHRISTMAS DELUXE SET 8.00 


one each of the above FOUR cloth bound books in cover 


IMPORTAN cue yh "aur teat ce = 


Enter my SUBSCRIPTION for ONE YEAR 


to IDEALS — six consecutive different editions — 
(cellophaned art paper covers) — starting with 
the current CHRISTMAS edition 


AMOUNT ENCLOSED 











Oo 

Ideals as the name implies, 

they are books of 
clean, wholesome, old-fashioned 
American ideals—homey philosophy 
— poetry —art — music — neighborli- 
ness — things many of us may have 
overlooked during these busy days. 


These books are being published 
about every sixty days — the cur- 
rent Christmas edition is the SEVEN- 
TEENTH volume of a series of books 
of Ideals. Subjects published to date 
have included Patriotic — Mother's 
— Old Fashioned — Autumn — 
Country — Friendly — Easter — 
Children's — Historic — efc. etc. 


Titles scheduled to follow will in- 
clude Home — Sweetheart — Spring 
— Vacation — Family — and many 
others — each a truly beautiful li- 
brary keepsake you will cherish, 
keep and enjoy for many years. 


ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — (cello- 
phaned art paper covers) — for six 
consecutive books, only $5.50. 


Single copies — cellophaned art pa- 
per, $1.00 each. Cloth, $2.00 each. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





We have prepared a rather limited number o 
deluxe Christmas sets—as very special gifts for 
very special friends. 

The set consists of one copy each of CHRISTMAS 
IDEALS —volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4 (four different books) 
—richly bound in library cloth covers—deep gold im. 
pressed — complete in an unusually attractive gift box. 
A collection of Christmas beauty and inspiration that will 


be treasured and enjoyed by young and old alike for many 
years to come. 


3 
DELUXE CHRISTMAS SET 8 00 compPLETE 





PUBLISHING 
3510 W. ST 
MILWAUKEE 


pages will 

religious 

the child 
awaken cherish 

















Ni wona: Beis isis OF 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for free copy of ‘Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 


There’s more than dollars 









I. The first thing you do when you 
open your pay envelope is to count the 
“results” of your good work. But even 
when you’ve counted the last dollar— 
there’s still something left -something 
you can’t see or feel—yet something 
mighty important to you and your job. 


4. Next comes the boss—and that in- 
cludes all the managers, from the big 
boss on down. If they didn’t have what it 
takes, the business would soon fold up. 
Then you’d be out of a job. So it’s plain 
that ““good management” plays a very 
big part in filling your pay envelope. 





2. For instance, how about the fellow 
who dreamed up the product or the 
service which your job helps to produce? 
If it hadn’t been for him your job might 
not even exist. So it’s only fair to figure 
that Ais work—along with yours—helps 
fill every pay envelope you get. 


as ‘ 
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3. Then, of course, there are the folks 
who risk their savings to buy the “tools” 
for your job—and that means not only 
modern machinery but also the build- 
ings, the materials—everything your firm 
needs to do business. Your pay envelope 
simply wouldn’t exist without them! 





5. And let's not forget the chap who 
pounds the pavements to se// the goods 
or the service you help to produce. His 
work—like yours and that of a// your 
fellow workers—helps make the firm a 
profitable business—the only kind of 
business that can provide steady jobs. 





6. And—speaking of profits — you 
know, of course, that a big share of the 
profits earned by industry goes right back 
into the business—to pay for the research 
and expansion that mean more produc- 
tion, more and better jobs, lower prices 
and a bigger opportunity for you. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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Belgian Diary 
(Continued from page 12) 


der blue gabardine slacks. The Bel- 
gian boys said they had never seen 
such trousers. They liked the colors 
of American clothes. 

Knickers and shorts are worn in 
cities as well as in small towns. In 
the summer many people wear san- 
dals without socks. 


Monday 


Our eating habits astound our 
Belgian friends. They are not accus- 
tomed to such combinations as a 
Dagwood sandwich. They never put 
mayonnaise on fruit salad. And they 
never mix vegetables and sweets as 
we do when we put molasses in 
baked beans. 

Here is what a Belgian family is 
likely to eat during a day’s meals: 

For breakfast the family eats 
bread and butter, coffee, and occa- 
sionally bacon and eggs. The young 
children drink cocoa. 

Dinner is in the fhiddle of the day. 
Soup is always served at dinner. The 
family also eats potatoes (often 
French fried), meat, vegetables. The 
Belgians eat some vegetables which 
we do not eat often. Among these 
are leeks, a kind of onion. They eat 
much of what we call endive and 
they call chicory. 

For dessert at dinner they eat 
cakes, custard, fresh fruit, or stewed 
fruit, and drink coffee. 

Around five in the afternoon they 
have gouter. This is.a light snack, 
and may include bread and butter 
or bread and jam, cakes, and tarts. 
Cocoa or coffee is served. 

Between seven and eight in the 
evening they have supper. Usually 
they eat whatever is left over from 
dinner, salad, and coffee. Few Bel- 
gian families have refrigerators or 
ice boxes. So they can’t keep left- 
overs very long. 

Belgium is one of the countries in 
Europe where the people have 
enough to eat. All the staples such 
as bread, butter, and meat are ra- 
tioned. 


Thursday 
It is several weeks since I last 
wrote in my diary. I have been very 
busy. Whenever we had any free 
time we went bicycling around the 
country. 
Almost every Belgian owns a bi- 





cycle. The Belgians have special bike 
paths along the roads to protect 
cyclers from traffic. These paths are 
marked with a blue and white disk 
which has a picture of a bicycle 
on it. 

In the evenings, after we finish 
our work, we all sing and dance. 
Belgians love to sing. Whenever 
three or more Belgians get together 
they are likely to begin singing. They 
sing in the streets, in houses, in rail- 
road stations, while hiking, and in 
buses, trucks, and trains. 

They also like folk dancing and 
have taught us many of their dances. 
We have taught them the Virginia 
Reel. 

July 21 is Belgian Independence 
Day. On July 21, 1830, Belgium sepa- 
rated from the Netherlands and be- 
came an independent country. 

July 20 was the eve of the Belgian 
Independence Day. We went with 
our Belgian friends to a celebration 
in the market square of Brussels. 
There were two big military bands 
and a sound truck playing record- 
ings. The square was packed with a 
dancing and singing crowd. 

Several times during the evening 
the bands came down from the 
stands and marched around with the 
crowd following. At midnight all 
lights focused on the tower of the 


Hotel de Ville. Accompanied by the , 


rolling of drums and blaring of trum- 
pets, two small parachutes with Bel- 
gian emblems attached to them were 
released from the tower along with 
shining silver confetti. 

The square started to empty 
around 3 a. m. When we left at 4 
a. m. a_few people were still danc- 
ing. 





Belgian Information Bureau 


Hotel de Ville 






Besides singing and dancing, our 
friends like to play soccer, go Scout 
ing and Youth Hosteling. Many Bel- 
gians hitch-hike all over Europe 
They carry a large rucksack with 
their equipment in it. And they can 
be seen in good weather along almost 
any main road, The Belgians call 
hitch-hiking “auto stop.” 


Wednesday 

Our Belgian friends all like U. S. 
movies. They like cowboy pictures 
and mysteries best. 

But our movies show people in 
other countries only the shining side 
of life in the U. S. Many Belgians | 
have talked to believe that all the 
people in the U. S. are rich. They 
also believe we live the way cow- 
boys and gangsters do. This all comes 
from the U. S. movies they see. 

When we meet Belgians they 
think we are British until they hear 
our accents. They do not think that 
Americans would bicycle around 
carrying their belongings. They think 
Americans travel by train or car as 
they do in the movies. 

The movies do not give other peo- 
ples any idéa of U. S. problems. Be! 
gians were amazed when I told them 
that some Americans in the U. S. 
lived in houses worse than the poo: 
est I saw in Belgium. 

Belgian girls lead a more shel- 
tered life than our girls. Our Belgian 
friends were surprised to see the 
girls in our group helping to repair 
the hostel, Belgian girls don’t do 
such things. 

The time has come when we must 
leave Belgium. We are sorry to go 
and we will miss our Belgian friends 
But we hope they have learned as 
much about the U. S. and its people 
from us as we have learned about 
Belgium and Belgians from them. 








ABOUT LARRY FOX , 


Larry Fox is 22. He attended Public 
School No. 166 in New York City and 
Textile High School. He is now at Syra- 
cuse University. His main interests are 
group work in dramatics and outdoor 
activities. Larry spent two months in 
Europe last summer with the American 
Youth Hostel. He was the leader of his 
group. A Youth Hostel trip in Europe 
costs $600, including transportation. 
Group leaders have their expenses paid. 

Larry’s article is the first of a series 
by young Americans who traveled in 
other countries this summer. Others will 
be published soon. 
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Your Future ? 


If you love to paint... 47 





Why don't you p 


try to win one 


The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 


US 


TIME 











Check with your Art Teacher 
for details and rules. 






































grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 
clubs all over the country! , 


—the most 
fomous name 
in time 
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THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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HOMONYMS 


Peggy wrote out a list of defini- 
tions. But she mixed up her homo- 
nyms. (Hononyms are words that 
sound alike but are spelled differ- 
ently and mean different things.) 

Here is Peggy’s list. Each word in 
the left-hand column has a homo- 
nym. Wherever Peggy used the 
wrong homonym, cross it out and 
write in the correct one. 























YY talent 
2. seam — ___ appear 
3. stationary ___ unmoving 
4. altar __.=____——_—_—_—_—v change 
5. borne __._EE—Ss carried 
6. aloud ____ ____ permitted 
ee agree 
8. metal fortitude 
9. mantel cloak 
10. coarse rough 
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SHADES OF 
MEANING 


Often it’s not what you say, it’s 
how you say it. One word or phrase 
may sound disagreeable, insulting, 
or vague. With a slight change in 
wording you can keep the same 
meaning, but make the sentence 
sound more pleasant, flattering, or 
definite. 

Here's a quiz to test your under- 
standing of shades of meaning. Read 
each question and underline the cor- 
rect answer in the sentence: 


1. Which sounds more flattering? 
Janice looked (a. slender) (b. 
skinny ) in that dress. 
2. Which sounds more noisy? 
The crowd (a. cheered) (b. ap- 
proved) the speaker. 
3. Which sounds more dignified? 
Bhe (a. guy) (b. man) asked me 
to help him. 
4. Which sounds more adventurous? 
We followed the (a. path) (b. 
trail) through the woods. 
5. Which sounds more violent? 
The invaders (a. killed) (b. 
slaughtered) the townspeople. 


( “peseiygsnels 
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ARE YOU A 
PHILATELIST? 


A philatelist (fi-LATE-e-list) is a 
stamp collector. 

The word philatelist comes from 
two Greek words, philos and ateleia. 

Philos means “loving, or having a 
fondness for.” A collector is one who 
likes or has a fondness for something. 

Ateleia means “exemption from 
tax or free.” Here is the way it has 
come to mean postage stamp. When 
the sender pays the postage on a 
letter, the receiver does not have to 
pay for it. The stamp proves that the 
postage has already been paid. 


S*T-A-RR-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





bazaars (buh-ZAHRZ). In the Ori- 
ent, markets and shopping districts 
lined with shops and stalls where goods 
are displayed for sale. 

berets (beh-RAYZ or BEH-rayz). 
Round caps made of soft material, usu- 
ally wool. 

aqueducts (ACK-we-duckts). Chan- 
nels built for carrying large quantities 
of water from a distance. It is from the 
Latin aqua, meaning “water” and du- 
cere, meaning “to lead.” 

hostels (HOSS-tehlz). Shelters built 
for the convenience of people who tra- 
vel on foot, on horseback, on skis, on 
bicycles, and by canoe. 

satellites (SAT-eh-lites). Nations that 
take orders from a more powerful na- 
tion. In astronomy, a satellite is a small 
planet that revolves around a larger 
planet. 

trusteeship (truhs-TEE-ship). When 
the affairs of a nation are handled by an- 
other, the first nation is said to be 
under a trusteeship. The present system 
of trusteeships is Vike the mandate sys- 
tem that was set up after World War I. 


Junior Writers 





The Mist 


The mist is a lady 
Shrouded in white, 

Creeping softly 
Through the night; 


Making the hills 

Look cold and scary, 
Turning the leaves 

Into little white fairies; 


Making the trees 

Look gloomy and dark, 
Turning the stars 

Into bright little sparks; 


Turning the windows 
To pinpoints of light, 
Making the houses 
Cheery and bright 
Joyce Hayes, 8th grade 
Roseville School, Montezuma, Ind 


The Greedy Goldfish 


One day a goldfish was watching a 
bird flying around in the sky. The bird 
saw the fish and came down to talk wit! 
him. The bird wanted to know how lh« 
could get gold scales like the ones th 
fish had. 

The bird said, “Hello! My name is 
Rod Robin. What’s yours?” 

“My name’s Gus Goldfish.” 

“Gee!” said Rod, “I wish I could have 
nice gold scales like yours.” 

“Well,” said Gus, “maybe you can.” 

“How?” asked Rod. 

The fish thought, “I think I'll fool this 
dumb bird. This pond’s too crowded 
I'd like to get out.” 

So Gus said, “You take me up in you 
claws and fly me around town. If I se: 
a pond I like drop me in, If you do,” 
Gus went on, “I'll give you some nic: 
gold scales.” 

“Well, O.K, it’s a deal,” said Rod. So 
he picked up Gus in his claws and of 
they flew. 

Gus saw a nice big lake. “Quick 
drop me in there,” he said. 

“But what about my gold scales?” said 
Rod. 

“Ha, ha, you dope,” said Gus, “Ido 
you think you can get gold scales? Boy, 
are you dumb!” 

Rod was so mad that he dropped th« 
fish into the lake. All at once the fish felt 
little bodies squirming around him 
Then he yelled, “Help! Please take m« 
out. Please! The lake is crowded with 
minnows. Take me out!” 

Rod just laughed down and said, “! 
hope you have learned your lesson. Let 
that be your punishment.” And off Rod 
flew. 


Joseph Lapolia, 8th Grade 
John Ericsson Jr. High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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R S V P Ask your teacher for details or write for Art and Photo Booklets to 
ee Veh «© SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





























SENIORS! Win a full tuition scholarship 
to one of these outstanding schools: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Meinzinger Art School 
Albright Art Schoo] Minneapolis School of Art 
American Academy of Art Modern School of Fashion and Design 
Art Career School Moore Institute of Art 
Art Center Association School, Louisville New York Institute of Photography 
Art School of the Society of Arts & Crafts New York-Phoenix School of Design 
Art Students League of New York New York Scliool of Interior Decoration 
Bradley University College of Fine Arts Parsons School of Design 
Burnley School of Art and Design Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
California College of Arts and Crafts Portland Museum Art School 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Pratt Institute 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts Rhode Island School of Design 
Cincinnati Art Academy Ringling School of Art 
Cleveland School of Art Richmond Professional Institute 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center Rochester Institute of Technology 
Colorado State College of Education St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
Columbus Art School San Antonio Art Institute 
Corcoran School of Art School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Fort Wayne Art School School of Fine and Applied Arts, Portland 
Fred Archer School of Photography School of Fine and Applied Arts, U. of Wichita 
George Peabody College for Teachers School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Gnagy School of Painting Syracuse University School of Art 
Illinois Wesleyan University Traphagen School of Fashion 
Institute of Design, Chicago Tyler School of Art 
Jackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion University of Alabama 
Jamesine Franklin School of Professional Arts University of Denver School of Art 
John Herron Art School University of Georgia 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design University of Miami 
Layton School of Art University of New Mexico 
Maryland Institute University of North Carolina 
McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School University of Oklahoma School of Art 
Vesper George School of Art 



































TEXTILE COLORS 











deco rate fabrics 
with 


PRANG 


Tuis Christmas give the kind 
of gifts you've always wanted 
to, but never could afford! 
Your allowance goes far and 
you and your friends will be 
thrilled with the lovely gifts 
you can easily and inexpen- 
sively make. 


PRANG are the reliabie bright 
colors that do not fade when 
washed. Just follow the simple 
directions to make beautiful 
scarfs, ties, hankies, blouses 
and linens that are so admired. 


You may win 
a prize too! 


Anything decorated with Prang 
Textile Colors may be submitted 
for the Textile Awards in the big 
Scholastic Contest. 


$900 CASH PRIZES 


The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Textile Awards, Pictorial 
Awards and Poster Awards in the 
Scholastic Contest. Ask your teach- 
er for details. Plan to enter your 
regular school art work and win 
a prize! 


Send for this 
Booklet! 


“DO tT YOURSELF” 
Easy-te-follow directions 
for Prang Textile Colors 
and countless clever ideas 
and designs. Send 25¢ 
today. 
Free literature 
on request 


Dest. 8-20 





the MERICAN CRAYON company > 
“ Pa we > 
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. SYRIAN FILL-IN 


Below are ten names relating to 
Syria. The letter A appears in each 
name at least once, and has been writ- 
ten in for you in its proper place. Fill 
in the other letters. The number of 
dashes tells how many letters in each 
name. Use the definitions to help you 
complete the names. Score 4 points 
each, Total, 40. 

To Pee * 


es 

1. City on the Orontes River where 
there are water wheels. 

2. Capital of Syria. 

3. River in Syria. 

4. Shopping districts in 
towns. 

5. Language of Syria. 

6. Syria’s largest city. 

7. Language Christ spoke, still heard 
in Syria. 

8. District of Syria. 

9. Nation that held a mandate over 
Syria until recently. 

10. Sea on which Syria has a coast. 

My score 


2. BELGIAN QUIZ 


One of the three endings in each of 
the following is right. Cross out the two 
wrong ones. Score 2 points each. Total, 
10. 

1. A Fleming is a bird, a dance, a 
person. 

2. In Belgium the words “auto stop” 
refer to a garage, hitch-hiking, a traffic 
light. 

3. A hostel is a woman host, a shel- 
ter. an advertising man. 


Syrian 





1. In what nation 
does this parallel di- 
vide U. S. and Rus- 
sian occupying 
forces? 


2. Who is the Cabi- 
net member heading 
this department? 


4. A Walloon is a-rare Belgian coi 
a government building, a French-speak 
ing Belgian. 

5. A gouter is a leg ailment, a bow! 
made from the shell of a fruit, a light 
meal. 


My score 


3. FIVE IN A MATCH 


Match each of the five religiou, 
groups or men with the colony eac}) 
settled. Score 2 points each. Total, 10 
— 1. Massachu- a. William Penn and 

setts the Quakers 
—2. Florida b. Pilgrims 
c. Anglicans (those 
who believed in the 


—4. Pennsyl- a of Eng 


vania d 





— 3. Maryland 


. Lord Baltimore 
Spanish Catholics 


sd 


—__5. Virginia 
My score 


4. NAMING NATIONS 
Fill in ¢ach of the blanks with the 


name of a country. Score 4 points each 
Total, 20. 

1. Greece is huving border troubles 
with Albania, Bulgaria, and 

2. The fourth Balkan nation with 
which Greece is not having borde: 
troubles, but which is under Russia's 
influence, is 


8. The U. S. and Russia both favor 











dividing into Jewish 
and Arab states. 
4.20 =S— has: a. population 


of 142,673,000. 
5. The nation directly west of Syria 

is 
My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write you: answer on the line pro 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 





My score My total score 





Be REMEMBRANCE OF «oes XZ. 
PROV! Lad 
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4. Which one of 
these three cho- 
peaux would you 
see many Bel- 
gians wearing? 


3. Name the religious 
leader who said this. 
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Pardon Us 


FUNparaders must have been baflled 
by the double-talkk in this column 
several weeks ago. In the Oct. 13 issue, 


FUIN parade 





page 21, we printed the problem about | 


the age of Mrs. Smith’s husband, and 
then confused you by asking: “How 
old is Mrs. Jones?” 

So here it is again, in straight talk. 

When the insurance agent asked 
Mrs. Smith the age of her husband she 
said his age was represented by the 
figures of her own age reversed. 

“He is older than I am,” she con- 
tinued, “and the difference between 
our ages is one eleventh of their sum.” 

How old is Mr. Smith? 

bS SI YNIUES “APY 
. Pig in a Poke 

What animal is it whose name has 
part of a pig in the first three letters? 
The animal is a rodent, with beautifully 
colored golden hair. 


eLIAS UI A[UO PUNO, a1aM $13}zS 


wey “QOf6I [94 “sAe}suleVy UPLIAg 10 UaplOsys aq} 
pay[wo SeUITJOWIOS ‘1aySUIePT ayy ST [RUNUE sy 


A friend calls on the telephone to ask 
you to a party next Wednesday. You wish 
to decline the invitation. How should you 
do it? By saying — 

A. No, thanks, [I’m not in a party 
mood these days. 

B. Not on your life. Count me out. 

C. Thank you for the invitation, but 
I’ve made other plans for Wednesday. 
"399.4109 SI *) 
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A fbi 
ROLLO 16 RIGHT! FUNN 
WORK IS ALREADY AFOOT! 






























































































































An’ Tootsie Rolls are tops in 
taste! So chocolaty rich 'n’ 
“ chewy! Grown-ups LOVE THAT 
~ deliciously different TASTE, 
too! And think of it! While each 
luscious bite is thrillin’ you, 
quick energy is zippin’ to your 
muscles. Yes sirree, Tootsie 
Rolls can practically turn you 
into a regular dynamo an’ make 
you the hero of your team! 






























1 JUMBO SIZE TOOTSIE ROLLS | 
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Short Shots 


VER hear of a football player who 

led his league in scoring without 
making a single touchdown all season? 
That, friends, is Lou Groza, of the 
Cleveland Browns pro footballers. 

Lou can’t run, block, pass, or tackle. 
But how he can kick! Last season he 
set two records by booting 45 extra 
points and 13 field goals. His total of 
84 points made him the top scorer of 
the All-America Football Conference. 
Three of his field goals traveled 49, 50, 
and 51 yards — the longest of the sea- 
son, college or pro. 

Every time the Browns need three 
points, out comes “The Toe.” The first 
thing he does is take off his helmet and 
extract a four-foot roll of canvas tape. 
He unrolls the tape and lays it on the 
field. The ball is snapped to a team- 
mate, who places it at one end of the 
_ Lou then steps down the clean 
white line and — boom — three points 
for the Browns! 


During the Army-Notre Dame game 
last season, Arnold Tucker, of Army, 
intercepted three of Johnny Lujack’s 
passes. On the train coming home, 
Coach Leahy drew Johnny aside and 
said, “Tell me, John, why did you 
throw so many passes to Tucker?” 

“Coach,” Lujack grinned, “he was 
the only man open.” 

3 ~ * 

Two questions from Peekskill (N. Y.) 
H. S. students — 

Jim Walsh wants to know who made 
the longest run in football history. The 
honor goes to Wyllys Terry, of Yale. In 
1884, when the field was 110 yards 
long, Terry ran 115 yards for a touch- 
down. 

Since the field was shortened to 100 
yards in 1912, the record for the long- 
est run is 110 yards, made by Boynton, 
ot Williams College, against Hamilton 
in 1920. 

o sd - 

Adele Donnelly asks: “What was the 
best-pitched game in modern baseball, 
the pitching for both teams to be con- 
sidered?” 

On May 2, 1917, Fred Toney (Cin- 
cinnati) hooked up in a pitching duel 
with Jim Vaughn (Chicago). Neither 
man gave up a hit or a run for nine in- 
nings! Cincinnati won in the tenth 
inning, 1-0. 





WIN with 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 
24 cash prizes for your 


pencil drawings... 


PLUS special sup- 
plementary awards 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


ART INSTRUCTORS: Show your students examples of prize-win- 


. . . accurately graded for perfect 
rendering, in 1 parm 


Start now! Plan to 

enter the 21st Annu- 

al Scholastic Awards 

Contest. 24 Cash Prizes 

—plus special awards for 

all prize winners in most of 
the other art classifications. 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR! 
VENUS Drawing Pencils can 


help you win. Use the pencils 
the professionals 


refer—VENUS 


— 
‘ 


ees. 





ning pencil drawings from previous contests. Send 10¢ in 
stamps or coin for brochure of reproductions. Limited quantity. 





Amentcar' Leap Pencn. Company, Hosoxen, ©. J 





Bo McMillin, coach at Indiana, has a 
son, Jerry, who is quite a football 
player at University High, Bloomington, 
Ind. Somebody recently asked Bo where 
he meant to send Jerry to college. 

“Well,” Bo drawled, “if he’s a good 
football player, I reckon I'll ship him to 
California and let him play for little 
old Pappy Waldorf. If he’s a great 
player, I'd admire for him to go to 
Michigan under little old Fritz Crisler 
If he’s a syper player, I expect the right 
place balm be up with little old Ear! 
Blaik at West Point. And if he’s sensa 
tional, then he’s gonna play for little 
old Bo MeMillin.” 

oO . * 

Marty Steinberg, of De Witt Clinton 
High (New York City), asks me to pick 
the top double-play combination. 

Chief candidates for the honor are 
the Rizzuto-Stirnweiss (Yankees), 
Reese-Stanky (Dodgers), and Bou 
dreau-Gordon (Indians) combos. My 
pick is Boudreau-Gordon. Bath these 
players are wonderful fielders and swift, 
sure pivot men. I'd also give the Riz 
zuto-Stirnweiss combination a shade 
over the Reese-Stanky team, mainly on 
their performance in the world series. 

o a o 

Just for the record, the Yankees 
ripped off 152 double plays during the 
season; the Dodgers, 170; and the In 
dians, 172. Guess which team led both 
leagues in double plays? Believe it or 
not, it was the Chicago White Sox, with 
176. Bet you couldn’t name the Chi- 
cago double-play combination offhand. 
It's Appling and Kolloway. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





SHUTTERBUGS 





Football Hero. Photo by Dale Seffer, Roosevelt 
Junior High, Peoria, Ill. Flashlight, token at 
1/10th second; opening f /8. 
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Gangway! 
Mother: “Teddy, if you eat more pie, 
vou will BURST.” 
Teddy: “Well, Mother, pass the pie 
ind get out of the WAY!” 


Dean Martin, Washington School, Hawthorne, Calif. 


Snew 


Jack: “You have ‘snew’ on your hat.” 
Jake: “What's ‘snew’?” 
lack: “Oh, nothing much. What's 


. 5» 
ew with you? 
Kenneth Hollander, No. 20 School, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Dog-Eared 


Ted: “Gosh, that building sure looks 
s if it’s gone to the dogs.” 

Fred: “It sure has. That’s the ASPCA 
ilding.” 


Howard Melemed, P. 8. 26, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Runaway 


A boy walked down the street, a 
oom handle thrown over his shoulder. 
lied to the end of the broom handle 
vas a handkerchief containing some ot 

boy’s possessions. 

\ lady of the neighborhood watched 
the boy walking around the block four 
times. As he came around the block the 
fifth time, she stopped him and asked, 
Where are you going?” 

‘I'm running away,” he replied. 

Then why do you keep walking 

uind the block?” she questioned him. 

I’m not allowed to cross the 


Sharlere Hauer. Macomb School, Detroit, Mich 


Turning 


A housewife heard a terrible groan- 
ig in her kitchen. Alarmed, she dashed 

ind asked her new cook: “What's the 
atter, Nora?” 

“Oh, oh, glory be!” wailed Nora. “You 
told me to put the turkey in the oven 
ind turn for three hours. I’ve been 
turning for an hour and I’'m-dizzy as a 
anger 
goat! 

Carol Van Faxon School, Kar 


Sandt sas City, Mc 


Display 
Customer: “Could I try on that suit 
in the window?” 
Clerk: “We'd rather have you use the 


. ””> 
dressing room! 
Bessie Konasotis, Gaskill Jr. H. 8., Niagara Falls. N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Jack: “I see you’ve grown a mustache, 
You must have trouble eating soup 
now.” 

Jake: “Yes, it’s quite a strain.” 

Barbera Gour, North School, Herkimer, N. Y. 


A Bone to Pick 

Housewife: “I wonder if you will 

be so kind as to weigh this package 
for me?” 

Butcher: “Why certainly. It weighs 
exactly three pounds and three-quar- 
ters.” 

Housewife: “Thank you; it contains 
the bones you sold me in that four- 
pound roast yesterday.” 
School No. 45 


Carolyn Theresa Haas Baltimore, Md 


A Good Cry 
“Father, will you give me ten cents 
for a poor man who is outside crying?” 
“Sure, son, here it is. What is the 
poor man crying about?” 


21 


“He’s crying: ‘Fresh roasted peanuts, 
five cents a bag!’” 


Phyllis V. Holmes, Harrison (Me.) Grammar School 


A Tree by Any Other Name 

Woman: “Oh, Beautiful Maple, if 
you could speak, what would you say?” 

Forest Guide: “It would tell you it 
was an elm tree.” 
Washington School, 

Live and Let Live 

A woman in the drug store asked the 
druggist: “Why don’t you ‘shoo’ those 
flies away?” 

Druggist: “I thought I'd let them go 
barefooted today.” 


Genevieve Gaumgardner, Taneytown (Md.) School 


Violet Hoehns, Sedalia, Mo 








King of Cowboys 
and REPUBLIC PICTURES’ 
Star, now appearing in The 
Gay Ranchero, says, “Next 
to riding Trigger, I enjoy my 
Schwinn-Built Bicycle.” 


a ee 
roy rocERS, R/DE WITH THE STars/\ ‘%7)) 


7” 


me oe 


on a genuine 


Schwinn Guilt 


Look For This Seal 
IT’S YOUR SIGN 
OF QUALITY 


ASY to pedal... easy to ride, 

Schwinn-Built Bicycles are 
smooth, streamlined and depend- 
able. You'll be king of the block 
with America’s finest bicycle! 


MOVIE STAR 
CYCLORAMA 


See full color pictures of Roy Rogers 
and ether movie stars with their 
Schwinn-Built Bicycles PLUS all the 
newest Schwinn models. Show Dad the 
bike YOU want in free Cyclorama. 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & Co. 
1761-A N. Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39, II. 


FREE! FREE! 


rib 
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Mail Today! } 


peee-------- 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. 
1761-A N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Send FREE movie star Cyclorama to 


Name..... Oceccccececece 
¢ 
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® Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
j e Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
3. Helps loosen phiegm 
America’s Favorite 




















ZOWIE-E-E! 
FOR ONLY A D 
STATES STAMPS. 


from 








each order 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


STAMP 


An error in printing made 
the 24c airmail of 1918 
a rare, valuable stamp. 








HAVE YOU A SHEET YES THEY JUST 
OF THE NEW 24¢ US. 


AIRMAILS ? BE 24 DOLLARS/ 




















CAME /N/ THAT WILL 





GREAT SCOTT’... LOOK- AT 
- THESE STAMPS’ THE AIRPLANES 
ARE FLYING UPS/DE DOWN / 
































THE STAMPS WERE PRINTED iN TWO COLORS. 
FIRST THE BORDER DES/GN IN RED. THEN 
THE AIRPLANES /N BLUE. ONE SHEET 
ALREADY PRINTED WITH THE RED BORDER 
WAS FED ONTO THE PRESS FOR THE 
AIRPLANES THE WRONG WAY.....,.-... 


/9/8 
Gems MAMA... 
UPSIDE -DOWN 





HENCE THE ERROR’ 








DO YOU SEE WHAT | \ WAITA MINUTE 


JUST BOUGHT ? THE (LL HAVE TO 
AIRPLANES ARE FLY ~ } CALL THE POST- 
1NG UPS/DE DOWN / “AL INSPECTOR 
AND YOURE NOT ABOUT THIS/ 


GETTING THEM BACK 
E/THER 7 




















WASHINGTON POSTAL INSPECTOR'S 


OUR INSPECTORS 





OFFICE .... WHATS THIS/STOP ALL 
SALES OF TVE NEW 242US. AIR - 
MAIL STAMPS / /F THERE /S ONE 
SHEET PRINTED UPSIDE DOWN 
THERE MUST BE AT LEAST 3 MORE 
AS THEY WERE PRINT cB 

ED IN SHEETS OF 
400 AND THEN 
CUT UP {NTO 
SHEETS'OF /OO0f 
Pe 















THE STAMPS STILL RE - 
FUSES TO RETURN THEM! 


WORKED ALL NIGHT 


| 4 iH 








AFEW DAYS LATER..../N A RARE STAMP 
DEALER'S OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA....... 





FREE ©'*"* Siberia & Midget Chaco TRIANGLES, 
Cannibal & Treasure Islands, Mosquito & Small- 
est stamps, Arabia, Thailand, etc. ALL FREE for Se 
postage. Approvals 
SEMINOLE, Elliston-M, Va. 
Diff. Panama (shows U. 8S. Flag in COLORS), 
Slave Galley, Harem Girl, Tunisia, Szechwan. 
Siberia, Desert. Africans, etc. ALL 5c. Approvals 
BEAMAN, Elliston-S, VA. 





SARAWAK CENTENARY, SAN MARINO, ROOSE- | 


VELT’S POSTAGE AND AIR MAIL, MULTICOLORED 
DOMINICAN WATERFALLS. THIS WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF STAMPS ONLY 5« TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 


RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 

FREE! FOR NOVEMBER ONLY! 
LUXEMBOURG STAMPS INCLUDING 
Commemorative Worth 50c to WRITE 
Collectors Requesting Approvals. NOW! 
Sunlite Stamp Co., Box J, 29 Lincoin Rd., B’kiyn 25, N. Y. 


ADEN to ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZ!- 
| BAR including Cyprus, Malta, Dominica and others. 
ONLY Sc with pictorial & commemorative approvals. 


LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.5.A.,N.Y.C.8 | 


107 ~ DIFFERENT 3¢ 


proval Buyers 








DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
LARGE AUSTRIA 
ARTISTS SET COMPLETE 
fo appltcante tor our Bargain SETS on approval. 


1 This set of 10 beautiful large Semi- 
Charles Simon, Box 46-B, Inwood Sta., N.Y. 34, N.Y. 


NOT BAD’$/S000 FOR 
2# DOLLARS IN 5S DAYS! 


2/ YEARS 





WELL SIR MY BEST OFFER Fi 
STAMPS /S#/S5000. ee 

















(4L PUT THROUGH A 


CALL TO COL. GREEN IN MASS. AND SEE /F 
HE'S INTERESTED IN BUYING THE SWEET 7 


NOT BAD AT ALLS 


LATER IN 
1939 A 


US. AIR - 
MAIL WAS 
(OLD FOR 
3900 














Stamps Dated 1310 


The first postage stamps were not 
issued until the year 1840 (the first 
in the U. S. was 1847). Nevertheless 
the date 1310 and other dates of the 
fourteenth century appear on the 
stamps of Afghanistan issued from 
1871 to 1892. 











In Mecca Mohammed had been 
laughed at, stoned, and threatened 
because of his religious beliefs. Final]; 
the hostility of the people of Mecca 
became so great that Mohammed fled 
with his followers to the near-by cit) 
of Medina. 
people of Mecca would kill his fol 
lowers. 


The explanation is that during this _ 


period Afghanistan dated its stamps 
according to the Moslem, or Moham- 
medan, calendar. That calendar starts 
with the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca in the year 622 A.D. 





ONLY U. S$. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 

* © Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial Tr 
cle issued!), also. Cook Islands, Ind 
hina, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘*Slav« 
*hilippine Issue, Turkish Harem, Ds 
“ascus, Elephant Land, Miss ‘A! 
rica’’, Cambodia, Pirate Islan‘! 
Ship, ete., ALL FREE with ar 

provals for 3c postage. 











Be v. 





He was afraid that the 


2ept. No. 60, Washington 10, B. 6 
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Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entize world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 




















$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢ 


Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 

other sources. Includes Stamps 

South America, Free French, Cape Juby, 

Includes airmails, commemoratives and 

up to 50c. This offer sent for « to 

Applicants omly. JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., pt. 
nestown, WN . 


treasure hunt! 
foreign missions, 
Afric 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO Ab sed dE ea 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


FREE STAMP COMICS! 


Join Jimmy in his amazing adven- 
tures through the world of stamps. 
“Jimmy's Journeys,” the original 
stamp comic strips, are sent FREE 
to approval applicants. A new and 
exciting journey with each selection 
of stamps. 


Aladdin Stamps 
510a W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 











Different Stamps ONY 


to approval applicants. Con- 
me = stamps worth up to 40c Cc 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON, 23, N. H. 
50 DIFFERENT STAMPS PREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for 7 inning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 














Ba FREE CATALOG! 


Beautitully ittustrated! United States, 
HARRIS 6 €O., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 








2000 


Different stamps given to Approval Applicants 
Se stamp for details 
N.Y. 














8. J. Olson, 48-58 207th St., Bayside, L. 1., 
Surprise 


FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 
Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 

' duplicate Stamps 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
ants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO 
Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


A-Z PACKET 
Muhantoten, Monaco Rooseveit, 


Only 10c to Approval Appli- 
Enclose 10c for an extra SUR- 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
LAKEWOOD 7 


package of Stamps 12 different 


1 Perfora- 





Abyssinia, 
Zanziba 


cants. 


15102 LANNING AVE. onto 


LIBERIA “HIPPO” TRIANGLE—SET HITLER STAMPS! 
FREE Searce 2 colored Hippopotamus arene. Nazi 
Hitler Head Stamps, also queer Half-S Pp ri- 
angle ga mmsctend, Devil’s Island, First U. 8S. Commemora- 
ve (52 yrs. old!), Maya, war stamps, etc. — ALL FREE 
with approvals for ‘3c postage 
PILGRIM STAMP CO., 6406-A Old Harford Rd., 
BALTIMORE 14, MD. 
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quiz-word PU7 71 E 


lt takes 38 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 242 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 


score of 95. 


. One of Syria’s chief products. 

. City in the Netherlands, 

.-To make a mistake. 8. To depart. 

. Capital of Lebanon. 

. Fourth tone of musical scale. 

2. Purpose, or goal. 

3. Conjunction meaning also. 

. Having depth. 18. Also. 

. To strike sharply. 21. Close by. 

. Total number. 25. Top or cover. 
Possessive pronoun, first person sing. 

. The power that helps us remember 
things. 30. Opposite of down. 

. Organ of hearing. 

2. City of ancient Greece, famous for its 
soldiers. 34. 2000 pounds (plural). 


. Country in Asia, 
and Turkey. 

2. Contraction of I would. 

3. Vegetable that is the seed of a plant 
having pods. 4. Tie together. 

. Nation southwest of Syria. 

. Before. 10. To be free of. 

. Stout. 14. Female deer. 

. Number of years. 

. Ruins of ancient city in Syria. 

. Work at. 29 City in north Syria. 
23. Edge. 26. Those who accomplish. 
28. Be obliged to. 29. Large rodent. 

3. Indefinite article meaning one. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; 
edition next week. 


between Palestine 


in pupil 


Puzzle 
J-ere; 9-Kurd; 11- 
15-ese; 16-diaper; 19- 


Answer to Last Week's 
ACROSS: 1-Iran; 5-Parsee; 
Lurs; 13-stay; 14-mesh; 


ahoy 

DOWN: 1-Ia.; 2-rr.; 3-asks; 
6-eras; 7-elm; 8-rued; 10-dye; 
18-ey. 


4-neuter; 


12-Shah; 


Persia; 
17-Po; 





LINO BLOCK PRINTING RETURNS 


SPEEDBALL 


REG S. PAT. OFF 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Also the Speed- 
colors, (water 


Again available at your dealers. 
ball Block Printing Inks in all 
soluble or oil) and the Speedball Brayer. The 
top Scholastic print above was by Frank Dun- 
nagan, age 14, Fort Worth, Texas. Prize fight 
print by Roland Jelarcic, 16, E. Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Start your block printing now 
with the Speedball. Cutters and Inks. Send for 
lesson plans today. 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM SET NO. 1 AT YOUR DEALERS 


ee 


we “SPEEDBALL’ bd 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 deo 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable - 
Pins, > zs rite yo ty for free cata 
Dept. P sotuchatens Rochester, N. 


“STAMP FINDER” 


guens Fag pam d | ge FINDER! Send 
new 


c., ludin, 
, Strange scenes. 


FRE 
“y= 5 3c postage! 
eee fist | 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594. ‘CALars. MAINE 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world —ailso New Zealand Centennial — 

British _ Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
nial — West Indies — South American and ar stamps 
plus sample copy ceesopte Monthly Magazine. Send only 
Se for poses. EMPI STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B, 


Toronto 5, ¢ 5, 

t “a E EI | 100 WORLDWIDE 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 

free to Approval Applicants, Big lists included. 

W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 
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FLOATING 
SHIFT 


This famovs 
Smith-Corona 1 
. . spee s 
: for 











tuation.-- ’ 
noise, saves time 


and energy: 
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Smith-Corona gives you a full size 
“office typewriter’ keyboard... 


PLUS OTHER GREAT FEATURES 








TABULATOR 


It makes ty ping in columns 
easy. Simple in operation. 
Other time-saving devices 
on a Smith-Corona include 
Simplified Margin Control, 
Speed Booster, One stroke 
Ribbon Reverse, for clearer 
writing and saving ribbons. 





See your dealer NOW for FREE DEMONSTRATION 


YPING is so worthwhile for every- | With your Smith-Corona you'll receive 
body, young and old. And typing is all you need to learn: to type: Type- 


so easy on the Smith-Corona. Ask your 


writer instruction book, touch typing 


dealer to demonstrate the many features chart (with exercises on back). Place 
of the Smith-Corona—you must really your order for a Smith-Corona today. 


see them to appreciate them. 


w 
Beye Vuk x =~ Smith-Corona 
a ud Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y + Makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 















San Francisco 


Invites the English Teachers 


Preview of First National Council Convention 





Visit 
the Scholastic exhibit 


(See invitation to annual 
Scholastic Thanksgiving party 
on page 7-T) 











The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its 37th annual con- 
vention November 27-29 in San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters in the Hotel 
St. Francis. This is a jump clear across 
the continent from last year’s meeting 
in Atlantic City and the preparations 
are profiting from the energy, enthusi- 
asm and leadership of the West Coast 
teachers in this first general convention 
of the Council in the western third of 
the country. Prof. Henry C. Meckel, 
University of California, is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, Dean 
Marlen M. Adams, Chico State Col- 
lege, second vice president, is in charge 
of the specialized programs. 

Thursday there will be forenoon and 
afternoon business sessions of the Board 
of Directors, the governing body of the 
Council, which all members are invited 
to attend. 

Theme of the convention is Realism 
in English Teaching. At Thursday eve- 
ning’s opening general session addresses 
on current attitudes and philosophies of 
the profession as they affect actual 
teaching and teacher preparation will be 
given by Porter G. Perrin, 1947 presi- 
dent, Helene W. Hartlev, 1946 presi- 
dent, and Thomas C. Pollock, first vice 
president. 

Friday morning’s session will consist 
f two panels from the Commission on 
the English Curriculum that is directing 
the Council’s long range curriculum 
study. The subiect of the first panel is 
Growth in English and of the second, 
Unity and Diversity in the English Pro- 
tram. 


Porter Perrin, 
president, 

Nat’! Council of 
English Teachers 








on the West Coast 


Friday afternoon 30 speakers and a 
number of discussion leaders will par- 
ticipate in 12 group meetings on more 
specialized interests. In Co-ordinating 
the Curriculum, George Sensabaugh 
(Stanford) will speak from his experi- 
ence in the California state survey, 
Blanche Trezevant (Louisiana) will dis- 
cuss problems in articulating courses of 
study, and Angela Broening (Baltimore) 
will discuss core or common learnings 
programs. Helen Rand Miller (Evans- 
ton) will speak on the English Curric- 
ulum as she viewed it from England. 
Mark Neville (St. Louis), E. Louise 
Noyes (Santa Barbara) and Ruth Smith 
(Toledo) are in the group on “Expand- 
ing Our Concept of Literature.” One of 
the papers on Developing Good Speak- 
ing and Listening will be “Teaching the 
Art of Listening” by Harold A. Ander- 
son (Chicago). Dramatics will be dis- 
cussed by Hazel G. Robertson (Palo 
Alto), Esther Galbraith (Washington, 
D. C.) and Joseph Mersand (Long 
Island City). Robert C. Pooley (Wis- 
consin) speaks on “Contributions of 
Research to Language Study” in the 
group on Language and Paul A. Witty 
(Northwestern) on “Toward a Fuller 
Measure of Literacy” in the group on 
English in Adult Education. Compar- 
able speakers and subjects are in groups 
on Improving Methods of Teaching, 
Audio-Visual Aids, Newspapers and 
Magazines, Evaluation and Research. 

Saturday morning is given over to 
meetings of the three levels of educa- 
tion: The Elementary Section will hear 
David H. Russell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Althea Berry, Cincinnati, Paul A. 
Witty, Northwestern; the High School 
Section: Luella Cook, Minneapolis, 
Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven, and 
Laurence B. Goodrich, Oneonta State 





Pliz Excuse 


Dear Mr. H... 
George was called at the usual time 
this morning. His clothes were laid out 
for him as usual. His breakfast was 
waiting for him when he came down- 
stairs. There is no excuse for George’s 
tardiness. Any punishment you see fit 
will meet with my entire approval. 
Mrs. B.. 
Scholastic Teacher offers $1 for every 
excuse note printed. 
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Teachers College; the College Section: 
George R. Stewart, California, Tremaine 
McDowell, Minnesota, and Albert Gue- 
rard, Stanford. 

A special convention feature will be 
a luncheon Friday particularly for cur- 
riculum co-ordinators and supervisors at 
which Dora V. Smith of Minnesota will 
speak on “Basic Considerations in the 
Making of the Language Arts Curric- 
ulum.” 

The Friday evening session and the 
luncheon on Saturday will have speak- 
ers from outside the profession and will 
draw on people from the motion picture 
industry and writers living in California. 
There will be a luncheon of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors and breakfasts for the Public Rela- 
tions Representatives and the National 
Conference on Research in English. 


SOMETHING TO READ 





Gone With the Wind 


Famous movie, Gone With the Wind, 
is being replayed in theaters all over 
the country. Here are the books about 
the GWTW era. 


War Between the States — Story 
Gone With the Wind, by Mitchell 
The Forge, by Stribling 
None Shall Look Back, by Gordon 
So Red the Rose, by Young 
Bugles Blow No More, by Dowdey 
Boy in Blue, by Brier 


War Between the States — History 


Ordeal by Fire, by Pratt 

Swords and Roses, by Hergesheimer 

America’s Tragedy, by Adams 

Statesmen of the Lost Cause, by 
Hendrick 


The Aftermath — Story 
Sea Island Lady, by Griswold 
Red Rock, by Page 
And Tell of Time, by Krey 
The Handsome Road, by Bristow 
The Aftermath — History 
The Road to Reunion, by Buck 
The Tragic Era, by Bowers 


Selected by the Cleveland Public Library 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 
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WIN A FREE TRIP 
TU SCANDINAVIA 


To commemorate the 
Swedish Pioneer Centennial in 1948, 
the Swedish American Line invites you and 
your students to enter an 


ESSAY CONTEST 


6 Free Trips to Scandinavia 
for the best essays on 


“Lhe Influence of Swedish Sellers 


ona Community OF Keywon oa 
eke 


12 Other Grand Awards 


Three groups of contestants judged separately: 
1. College undergraduates 
2. High School and Preparatory School students 
3. Adults regardless of occupation 
Contest closes April 1, 1948. Write today for complete 


contest information to 


Contest Editor (Dept. S. T.) 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Include Scandinavia in your next trip abroad. Travel on 
the famous White Viking Fleet of the Swedish American 
Line. Regular sailings direct to Gothenburg, Sweden. 


ttre 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities 
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10 Cents to Everywhere 


Your students now can start friend. 
ship correspondence with students jp 
India or France or Peru — everywhere in 
the world for 10 cents. 

New peacetime V-mail called “ai 
letters” make this possible. For 10 cents 
your post office sells a light blue sheet 
8% by 12 inches. Write on one side, fold 
it up, and it becomes a self-envelope 
The stamp is printed on the letter. 
When your students write abroad 
send us copies or carbons of their best 
letters. Scholastic Magazines  offe 
awards (sponsored by Pan American 
World Airways) for student letters that 
“foster friendship and better under 
standing of American life.” For details 
see Scholastic Writing Awards rules 
folder. 

“Where can my students find ‘pen 
pal’ addresses?” ask teachers. For ten 
sources see page 10-T  Scholasti 
Teacher, Sept. 22. Free reprints sup- 
plied on request. Here are additional 
sources supplied by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Sources of Pen Pal Addresses 


Senor Director Augustin Ysunza, Escuela 
Industrial y Comerciel, Ciudad Juarez 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Senora Professora Lucille Davis, Escuela 
Secundaria #4, Esq. de Ribera de sar 
Cosme y Cipres, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

Senor Hoderio Tavarez Rebolledo, Es 
cuela Secundaria Federal, “Jose de Esan 
don,” Reynosa, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Club Pan Americano de Corresponden 
cia, Apartado 13, Encrucifada, Cubs 
(Children 13-17 years only. ) 

Director Luis Olivera M., Jiron Cara 
baya #1117, Oficiana +6, Lima, Peru. 

Bureau’ Brasileiro de Correspondencia 
Escolar Internacional, Sta. Luzia 305, Ri 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Club de Correspondencia, Escuela +69 
Vicente Lopez y Planes, Avenida Pell 
grini 634, Rosario, Argentina. 

Seccion Argentina de Correspondencia 
Escolar Internacional, Avenida de Mayo 
1396, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Sub-comision de Correspondencia, Esco- 
lar Internacional, Asociacion Argentina d 
Profesores, de Idiomas Extranjeros, Portela 
361, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Senor Luis Palacios Hurtado, Director 
Correspondencia Estudiantil Internacional 
Liceo de Hombres, Valentin Letelie! 
Recoleta 523, Santiago, Chile. 

Senor Antonio Ramirez B., Profesor dé 
la Universidad de Guayaquil, Corresponsa! 
de Ingles y Espanol, Casilla 1221, Guaya 
quil, Ecuador. 

Senor Francisco Espinosa, Apartado 24 
San Salvador, El Salvador. (Handles cor- 
respondence for all Central America. ) 

Senora Directora, Escuela “Republica 
Argentina,” Avenida Republica Argentina 
78, Mexico D. F., Mexico. (Correspond 
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HERE is a terrific challenge in a 
ie full of young faces. Eyes 

seem to say: Well, here we are! 
What have you to show us? Where do 
we go from here? 

Do you wish suddenly that you had 
sme hold with necromancy -- some 
magic bag of tricks? You run hurriedly 
through your mental card file: Commas 

Correct Speech — Creative Writing. 
fhat’s it! Creative Writing! Essays — 
Poetry. If only there were something 
new. And suddenly you have it — Radio! 
Why not write for radio? 

Of course — why not? Here is a me- 
lium of expression rising right out of 
the generation sitting before you. No 
need to stimulate new interest. It is 
there. Capitalize on it. It has tremen- 
lous importance. What better could 
you, as a teacher of English, do than 
lirect the minds and pens of boys and 
sirls to find expression over the air- 
vays? 

But where should you start? What 
procedure should you follow? There is 
robably no best way. 

Students themselves are already famil- 
iar with the best textbook on radio 
vriting: namely, all that comes over the 
ir, good and bad. I should say, start 
from here. The class will enjoy listening 
for observation and analysis ot what 
nakes radio writing different from other 
forms of writing expression. (see “Good 
Listening,” page 19). They will be 
juick to recognize the characteristics of 
the radio style; the importance of dia- 

gue, of apt and succinct expression; 
the need for visual imagery; the new 
levices of sound and music and their 
relation to the spoken word. These ob- 
servations, together with reference to a 
good handbook of radio writing, will 
provide materials for stimulating dis- 
ussions that should precede the first 
vriting assignments. 


First Lines Start Them Thinking 


One interesting early group activity 
s the development of simple first lines 
that contain the germs of action or plot. 
Supply a nest egg or two of your own; 
then, list on the board first lines sug- 
gested by the class. Even such simple 
tarters as these should be encouraging: 
. Sh-h-h. Quiet! Somebody’s coming! 





’ 


Why Not 
Write for Radio? 


Your Students Already Know the Best Textbook — Programs on the Air 


2. John Parks, close that door quickly 
and come here. 

3. Look vut! 

4. Here, grab hold of the rope. Now 
pull! Pull hard! 

Now let the students experiment in 
the writing of dialogue. Let them use 
the first lines they themselves have sug- 
gested and write one-minute dramas 
depending entirely on dialogue for their 
own development. This is the time to 
stress the need for making each line 
propel the action forward. There is no 
harm in suggesting the use of the sur- 
prise ending in these first attempts and 
of showing the need of foreshadowing 
in even so short a dramatic effort. 

Read the dialogues aloud in class; 
then consider the application of sound 
only where it might clarify an action, 
set a scene, or give third dimension to 
the dialogue itself. Now, too, is the time 
to adopt an accepted script format. 
Refer to texts on radio writing. Consult 
collections of radio plays. Borrow from 
the Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Culminate this first radio writing ac- 
tivity by re-writing or typing the dia- 
logues in true script form. And, for 
fullest enjoyment, produce them even if 
it must be done in the classroom behind 
screens, 


Next, Try the Adaptation 


Students are enthusiastic imitators. 
For pure fun, why not let them have a 
chance to imitate some of the comedy 
acts on the air. You may find you have 
uncapped a particularly fresh variety of 
humor. If you have a school public ad- 
dress system, here is a way for students 
to advertise their own school functions. 
And, lacking such a system, something 
can be gained by producing the shows 
in several of the classrooms. 

For more serious attempts at longer 
radio dramas, the adaptation appears to 
be a wise next step. The elements of 
drama are already established in the 
original story, so that the problem be- 
comes one of a transfer to a new me- 
dium. Fairy tales and short stories are 
excellent subjects for adaptation. The 
simplicity of plot and the drive to the 
ultimate climax can be clearly defined 
and easily followed. Read the story 
aloud. Outline the essential scenes on 
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By Olive McHugh 


Radio Education Department, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 


the board. Write the separate scenes in 
dialogue. Then, weld these together 
with acceptable transitional devices. 
The more practice given in adapting 
stories for radio, the easier will be the 
writing of the original radio dramas, 
since form, technique, and plot struc- 
ture will have been 
degree along the way. 
When the time has come to initiate 
the really creative writing, don’t be 
over-anxious to get into actual writing 
without proper stimulation of ideas. 


Talk Things Over 

Take time to talk things over. Discuss 
big problems in terms of their effect 
upon society and upon individuals. A 
week spent in discussing a social prob- 
lem such as, “Should Public Schools 
Train for Marriage and Family Relation- 
ships?” may, a few days later, yield a 
human interest drama starkly honest. 
At this time success depends upon the 
development, among the students them- 
selves and between students and teach- 
er, of a confidence that will allow for 
sincere expression free from all embar- 
rassment and undue restraint 

If, in this consideration of writing for 
radio, we seem to have by-passed some 
forms such as the straight talk, the inter- 
view, the documentary, it is not because 
these are less important. They are all 
worth investigating. 

Radio writing may be the magic trick 
you seek to stimulate the ready interest 
of your students. Perhaps out of their 
efforts will come some writing worthy 
of real recognition. These last few years 
Scholastic Magazine has made this pos- 
sible by adding to its creative writing 
awards, a division for Radio Writing. 
You may very well have sitting before 
you radio’s future writers. The chal- 
lenge is yours. Why not write for radio? 


mastered to a 


Editor’s Note: Olive McHugh knows 
whereof she writes. Her students often win 
high honors. Last week Toledo students 
produced at the Chicago School Broadcast 
Co-f Ann Kelley’s 1947 Scho- 
lastic Awards radio play, Thank You, Judge. 
Miss McHugh heads AER’s creative radio 


rence Jo 


writing committee. This year Scholastic 
offers awards for three types of radio 
scripts: original drama, adaptation, and 


non-dramatic scripts. See Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards rules folder. — Editor. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


AWARDS 


1948 
RULES 
BOOKLET 


Scholastic Awards 
for 
ART 
WRITING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
are approved by 
The Committee on 
Contests of the 
National Association 
of Secondary School 
Principals 
To discover and brighten 
the spark of creative talent 
is one of the most rewarding 
tasks of teachers. We invite 
your participation in this 
program to recognize and 


encourage the best of regu- 
lar classroom work. 


If you have not yet received 
your copy of the rules fold- 
er, write to: 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please be sure to specify which of 
the four Awards Booklets vou wish. 








Inside U. S. A., by John Gunther. Har- 
pers, 1947. 979 pp. $5. 

The map on the inside cover of this 
volume indicates how widely John Gun- 
ther travelled in the U. S. His study 
of source material and unquestionable 
gift for extracting the most from on- 
the-scene observations add up to a re- 
markable synthesis of cross-currents in 
our national life. Paradoxes of wealth 
and poverty are presented objectively, 
but pack the punch of a heated editor- 
ial. Gunther has not approached his job 
with the viewpoint of a muckraker. 

The chapters lend themselves readily 
to supplementary reports by high school 
seniors in social studies and English. 
Teachers will find the volume valuable 
as a reference work. If you expect to 
travel over new or old ground within 
the United States, you will find in In- 
side U. S. A. a guide to the states 
which puts the usual guide books into 
the deep shade. 


Practical Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Rose M. Cruzan. McKnight & Mce- 
Knight, Bloomington. Illinois. 1947. 
202 pp., $2.50. 

A text on parliamentary law based 
on the author’s experience as a teacher 
of parliamentary procedure and as a 
registered parliamentarian, Its contents 
range from simple explanations of terms 
to the intricacies of privileged, subsid- 
iary, and incidental motions. The text is 
easy to follow. There are abundant illus- 
trations. Included are models of By- 
Laws for small and large clubs. If you 
are ill at ease when meetings are con- 
ducted according to parliamentary law, 
you will do well to familiarize vourself 
with this guide. 


Maurice R. 


Refugees in America, by 


Davies. Harpers, 1947. 453 pp., 
$4.50. 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses vearning to 


breathe free.” 

Emma Lazarus’ words on the Statue 
of Liberty until the end of World War 
I reflected our government's policy to- 
wards immigration. Until Adolph Hit- 
ler the reversal of U. S. policy did not 
rean tragedy for the “tempest-tos’t.” 
feday the world-wide policy of re- 
strictions is the greatest obstacle to the 
solution of the displaced persons prob- 
| in. 

Since the U. S. shares this interna- 
tional burden, the Committee for the 
Study of Recent Immigration undertook 
to evaluate the role of refugees in 





America. Its questionnaires were an- 


Off the Press 





swered by more than 11,000 individual 
refugees in 638 communities. Hundreds 
of local agencies cooperated. The final 
report was prepared by Maurice R. Da 
vies, chairman, department of socio). 
ogy, Yale University. 

The Committee found: That talk of 
refugees flooding the country and oust 
ing native-born Americans from jobs js 
without basis and is circulated chief) 
by anti-Semitic groups. That between 
1931 and 1940 the excess of arrivals 
over departures was only 68,693. That 
“some of the immigrants, instead of tak 
ing away jobs from Americans, brought 
im capital and started new enterprises 
which gave employment to Americans.” 
The report concludes that refugees 
“have a beneficial effect upon this coun- 
try out of proportion to their numbers.” 

Although the report is eminent! 
readable, it is beyond the average hig! 
school senior. It is a standard source 1 
immigration questions. For the busy 
teacher there is an authoritative short 
cut to this study: Public Affairs Pam 
phlet No. 111, The Refugees Are Now 
Americans, by Maurice R. Davies and 
Samuel Koenig. (Public Affairs Con 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16. 20 cents.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





























Books 
Our Children Are Cheated; Tlw 
Crisis in American Education. Benji 


min Fine. New York, Henry Holt & ( 
244 pp. $3. 

Sky Pioneer. (Story of Igor Sikorsky). 
Robert M. Bartlett. New York, Scrib- 
ners. Illustrated. 153 pp. $2.50. 

The Questing Spirit; Religion in th 
Literature of Our Time. Selected and 
edited by Halford E. Luccock and 
Frances Brentano. New York, Cowat 
McCann, Inc. $5. 

Woodrow Wilson; A Biography for 
Young People. Alden Hatch. New York 
Henry Holt Co, Illus. 280 pp. $3. 


Pamphlets 


Unesco and You; A Six-Point Pro- 
gram. Dept of State Publication \ 
2904. U. S. Govt. Printing Office. Sup! 
of Documents. Wash., D. C. 15 cents 

Latin America; Land of Golden Les: 
end. Olive Holmes. Headline Series \ 
65. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th St., N. Y. 35 cents. 

Occupation of Germany; Policy «4 
Progress. Dept. of State Publicatio: 
2783. European Series No. 23. Gov! 
Printing Office, Supt. of Documents. 
cents. 


Z. 
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Teachers’ Choice™ 


TeEaAMwork. Prod. U. S. Army Signal 
wps. Dist. Award Films, New York 


gn 


City. sd bow. 15 min. Sale. Inter-group 
elations. (s,c,a) Combat record of 


| 
Negro soldiers’ part in European in- 
vasion. Good for discussion. 

Tuts Is Tomorrow. Prod. MGM 
Passing Parade” Series. Dist. Teaching 
Film Custodians. sd. bé>w. 11 min. Sale. 
City planning, social studies. (s,c,a) Re- 
casting of material from famous docu- 
nentary, The City. 

[ime To Stop. Prod. and dist. Tele- 
pix Productions, Cleveland. sd. col. 14 
Sale. Safe driving. (s,c,a) Mr. 
Jones, always a cautious driver, one day 
relaxes his attention 
dent. 
driver must be always alert. 

WHOEVER You Are. Prod. VFT. Dist. 
Award Films. sd. béow. 20 min. Sale or 
ent. (s,c) Jan. 13, 1947. 


min. 


and has an acci- 


Carries home message that a 


These films have been reviewed by 
teacher and film-librarian members of the 
Educational Film Library Association. Pre- 
view to make sure they meet YOUR needs. 

For EFLA write to 
Emily Jones, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, 1600 Broadway, New York ]9. 


information on 


Symbols indicate recommended grade 
evel: e-elementary, j-junior high, s-senior 
igh, c-college, a-adult. Distributors are 


given, but check your film library. 
Dates following titles show previous an- 


notation in Scholastic Teacher. 


hecent Releases 


Social Studies—16 mm. sound films 


Eskimo SUMMER. Prod. NFBC, Dist. 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

EskIMO ARTS AND Crarts. Prod. 
NFBC, Dist. IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or 
le. 








Fur Country. Prod. NFBC. Dist. | 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 
Great Lakes, Prod. NFBC. Dist. | 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 
MonTREAL. Prod. NFBC. Dist. IFB. | 
1. 22 min, Rent or sale, 


PANAMA: CROSSROADS OF THE WEsT- 


RN Worwp. Prod. and dist. Coronet. 
ol. or b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. 
SEAPORTS OIF HE Paciric Coast. 


Prod. and dist. Cc ronet. col. or b&w. 10 
iin. Rent or sale 
Art Filmstrips 


THE Worips GreEAT MADONNAS. 
rod. and dist. SVE. Sale. (Seven film- 
trips; sold separately. ) 





KEY: IFB-International Film Bureau. 
‘FBC-National Film Board of 
oops-National Cooperatives, Inc. 
«wiety for Visual Education, Inc 
oronet Instructional Films. 


Canada. 
SVE- 
. Coronet- 


| 
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TEACHER or PARENT 


OND Advice 
for 








YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU 


$ 3.00 Rental 

$60.00 Sale price 
Here are practical suggestions for 
average imperfect parents who 
could-adopt them all without 
growing wings. The subject con- 
cerns the care of young children 
from the first months to the age 
of four or five. It offers advice on 
sound physical training and how 
to prevent unnecessary fears, 
boredom and maladjustment by 
application of sound psychology. 


3 reels 
31 minutes 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS 


$ .75 Rental 

$24.00 Sale price 
Few people are born deaf and all 
too frequently loss of hearing in 
later life is due to carelessness or 
ignorance. This film explains the 
structure of the ear, the close re- 
lation of the nose and throat, and 
the danger which illnesses as the 
common cold as well as childish 
diseases can bring to the ears. 


2 reels 
15 minutes 





YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES 
$ .75 Rental 
$24.00 Sale price 
This film deals with the structure, 
function and care of the eyes and 
shows the diseases of the eyes 
and their cure. It discusses the 
proper care of the eyes in daily 
life, the danger of reading in 
bed, the causes and prevention of 
eyestrain, the need for good food 
and rest, the prevention and treat- 
ment of crosseyes and the causes 
of long and short sight. 


2 reels 
20 minutes 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH 


$ .75 Rental 
$24.00 Sale price 
Good teeth don’t just happen. 
They need right diet and constant 
care. This film stresses the im- 
portance of training small chil- 
dren to look after their teeth; the 
dangers to the body brought on 
by tooth decay; and by animated 
drawings it explains the structure 
of the first and second teeth and 
their position in the jaws. 


2 reels 
14 minutes 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
39) Sutter St 


San Francisco 8, Calif 


fev iita-t3 


York 20,N.Y 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


907 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5,D.C 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


Atlanta ° 


Los Angeles 


Films available 


Information Of 


Boston * 


Miami 





Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City 


New Orleans * St. Louis Seattle 


in Canada 


through United Kingdom 


fice: 10 Albert St., Ottawa, Canada 
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ATS off to Chicago Film Council's 
7-week, Saturcay afternoon film 
series. Called “Films of the World 
Festival,” it started on October 11, pre- 
senting world informational and docu- 
mentary films chosen by special juries. 
Series includes “one world” themes, 
amateur films, science, and other topics. 
Ten civic and educational organizations 
add support to the Festival. 

The Festival invites the public to 
“attend showings of the Motion Picture 
as the Social Force of the Future.” 
Films are all.of that! We hope many 
other Councils will follow Chicago’s 


lead. 


You'd think, from all that’s written, 
everyone would by now. Yet 
many people just don’t think in terms 
of the “big three” visual aids — films. 
filmstrips, and slides - when they plan 
& program or a course of study. Thur- 
man White executive director, Film 
Council of America, has this to say: 
Until we think of the big three FIRST 
their future cannot be assured. 

FCA itself is working toward this 


know 


Visually Yours 


end. This year it hopes to recognize 350 
local film councils devoted to the cause. 
Why not start a film council where you 
live? Write Film Council of America, 
6 W. Ontario St., Chicago, for informa- 
tion. 


New catalogues: Films Incorporated 
announces an illustrated catalogue otf 
educational and entertainment films. 
Available from Films Inc. are 16 mm. 
versions of features lixe Anna and the 
King of Siam, State Fair, Cluny Brown, 
and short subjects on art, science, music, 
social sciences, sports. 

Jam Handy offers “Slidefilms and 
Motion Pictures —- To Help Instructors,” 
listing slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms, 
and sound motion pictures for work- 
shop, industrial, and classroom use. 

British Information Services’ new 
i948 catalogue is one of the clearest 
and most attractive of all. 


One dollar will zet you a new book- 
let, ABC’s of Visual Aids and Projection- 
ists Manual. Author Philip Mannino, of 
Pennsylvania State College, gives you 








No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs .. . 
the leading recording blanks used by 


broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 





performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8", 10", 12”, 16°; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”, 10°. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country, Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 
ing list, drop a penny post card to... 


Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


soup to nuts about all kinds of projected 
visual aids, their use and equipment. |{ 


you feel beginner's jitters about pro- 
jectors and film, the manual will lead 
you by the hand, If you're an experi- 
enced user of films and slides, it’s 
good refresher. Has diagrams, good list 
of equipment and visual aid sources, 
charts and data sheets. Send your dolla: 
to the author at State College, Pa. 


Free, from Educators Progress Ser\ 
ice, Randolph, Wis., come two pam 
phlets: “The Free Film Today,” reprint 
from the 1947 Educators Guide to Fre: 
Films; “Free Materials for Schools 
Their Significance and Source,” a bro 
chure about free materials Index. (Se: 
Master Coupon, page 22-T.) 


We enjoy answering questions; we 
usually learn something ourselves 
Here’s one (with our answer) : 

I've heard of a film which has ap 
peared in connection with Freedom 
Train. Will it be available to schools? 
Who produced it and what is its name? 

This film, The American Heritag: 
was produced for free distribution by 
RKO and Paramount. It will be shown 
in cities all over the country as part of 
the Freedom Train program. Yes, it will 
be available to schools in 16 mm. As 
soon as final plans are announced 
Scholastic Teacher will carry the news 
Meantime, watch your local theater an 
nouncements. 


More for your local theater: Chil 
dren’s Film Library, a Motion Pictur 
Association project, is going full speed 
ahead with its program to make good 
films available for children’s Saturday 
morning movie shows. About 2,500 
theaters will screen prints of the Li 
brary’s 42 selections, plus selected cur- 
rent pictures. New selections will b 
passed on by two juries, one of children 
and one of mothers. If your local thea 
ter manager doesn’t know about Chil 
dren’s Film Library, refer him to MPA 


New help for training teachers is a 
pamphlet we've just read: Foundations 


Instruction, by Elizabeth G. Noel and 
]. P. Leonard. The pamphlet is a guid 
tor teacher-training courses,. but it 
and school film centers. Especially us: 
ful for individual teachers are: bibli 
ographies; source lists; lists of aids 


Trends and Practices.” From America! 
Council on Education, Washingt 


D, C.. Te. 


Send 25c to the Highland Park Pul 
Schools, Highland Park, Michigan, 





of atomic energy. 


tor Teacher Education in Audio-Visual 


should also be helpful in film libraries 


special topics; a section on “Current 


a report on teaching materials abou! 
the history, nature, uses, and problems 


















Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 





previous issues, *. Grade levels rec 


da d: E (el 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Br 


tary), J (junior high), S (senior 


dcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 





casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


® SUNDAY 
*COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A, 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta.—T.__—_— 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta.- a 
lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 
*FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
wee om AR Sa. ._.f..... 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta._———T.— 


Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 
tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern. director and moderator. 





INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta.—_——_T. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
Pursuit of Happiness’’ as exemplified in great 
literature. Nov. 9, Lyrical Ballads—William Words- 
worth; Nov. 16, Travels of Marco Polo, the Vene- 
tian—Marco Polo; Nov. 23, Relativity; A Popular 
Exposition—Albert Einstein; Nov. 30, Wealth of 
Nations—Adam Smith. 





**XWORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP (S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta._——_T._ 


Eleanor Roosevelt will be moderator as dele- 
gates to U. N. Asesmbly, Security Council, and 
Secretariat discuss most important U. N. news of 
the week. Two representatives of Women Ob- 
servers will propose questions and represent the 
American public. 





AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. = = 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss problems facing America today and in 
future. Reprints of discussions available. Sponsors: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, ClO, Na- 
tional Grange, and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 








PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Ste.—__T.— 


Issues discussed by speakers who stress opposing 
views, but seek common meeting ground. 





TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 pm. C8 Se.—__7. 


Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 
enlightens public opinion on questions of national 
and international scope. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. — 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 





SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


[s RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee selected these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





**XRCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Ste.—_—tT. 


Robert Merrill, baritone, stars in show fetauring 
ballads, opera, operetta, musical comedy, and 
orchestra. repertoire. Sponsor: Radio Corporation 
of America. 





*®HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBS Sta.——_T. 





**XNEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (S-A) 
34308 om. GE Se... I...__ 


Bruno Walter and guest conductors lead Amer- 
ica’s oldest symphony orchestra in its 18th con- 
secutive season on 


HOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
44:36 p.m. MB Se——_T._ 


Adventure series shows scientific and logical 
foundation for happenings and stories that seem 
supernatural. Roger Elliott, ‘The Mystery Man,”’ 
demonstrates natural causes of unearthly phenom- 
ena. 


*THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.——_T. 





**XTHE FORD THEATER (S-A) 
Som. Bee Oe.....§........... 


Each script in this series is selected carefully 
and after keen competition. Sponsor: Ford Motor 
Company 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta._——_T. 


New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful- 
ton Oursler supervises. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire 





FOR OUR 
CALLING AMERICA: EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 
FOR OUR TIME 


N THIS special number, nineteen ex- 

perts explore the most searching ques- 
tions confronting American educators 
today. Among them — 

What changes does education need to 
fit a world made over by war? How can 
we best educate children — mentally, 
morally, democratically? How can we get 
better teachers, more of them? How can 
we cope with racial discrimination? What 
does the future hold for adult and worker's 
education? 

The writers include Beulah Amidon as 
special editor, George N. Shuster, Ernest 
O. Melby, Ordway Tead, Alvin Johnson, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, Harold Benjamin, 
E. C. Lindeman, Maxwell Stewart. 

This is the thirteenth number in our 
Calling America Series which has tallied 
over half a million copies, with seven re- 
editions, two as books. Their message has 
spanned the globe. Education for Our 
Time upholds the same standard. 


° o ° 


Education is one of the fields on which 
Survey Graphic throws the spotlight fre- 
quenty, but not exclusively. SG explores 
one human problem after another on the 
premise that facts rather than emotions 
strengthen our democracy. This non-par- 
tisan approach to social and economic is- 
sues is highly endorsed by educators and 
librarians who recommend SG for its “pop- 
ularized portrayal” of social studies pro- 
gram purposes. 


10 MONTHS FOR ONLY $2 


The annual subscription price is $4 but 
we offer you this introductory price so you 
can see for yourself how SG will help you 
and students in forming opinions on cru- 
cial issues. Order at once! 

Awards for Young Writers: For best 
written reports or photographs on unique 
community service Survey Graphic offers 
cash awards to high school students. Con- 
sult Scholastic 1948 Rules Booklet. 

Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, W. Y. 


For the $2 enclosed send me 10 months of Survey 
Graphic beginning with Education for Our Time. 


oe 
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* *XEXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. ABC Sta.——— T. 


Authentic and important scientific information in 
story form. 





*SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 


8-9 p.m. ABC Sta._——T. 





THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta._——T. 


Stage, screen, and radio performers stars in plays 
from Broadway. Sponsor: U. S. Steel Corporation 








The 
International Film Foundation 
announces the release of 
three new documentary 


films on ITALY 


* * 


Artisans of Florence 

The famous Institute of Art furnishes 
the setting for a film which shows many 
phases of Italian art and handicrafts: 


ceramics, sculpture, drawing, leather 
tooling, silver hammering and jewelry 
designing. 


20 minutes, black and white, 16MM. 
Bread and Wine 


Bread and Wine deals with Italian 
agriculture and the “mezzadria” sys- 
tem of farming, the harvesting of 
grapes, cultivation of crops, making of 
bread, and the routine life of the farm. 
ers and their proprietor. 

16 minutes, black and white, 16MM. 


Italy Rebuilds 


This is a dynamic documentary, valu- 
able not only in a historical sense as a 
record of UNRRA’s contribution but val- 
vable also for the portrayal it gives of 
an Italian family and the courege dis- 
played by thousands of Italians in re- 
building their homes, their communities, 
their nation. 
20 minutes, block and white, 16MM. 
* * 
For purchase, order from your VISUAL EDUCA. 
TION DEALER or directly from the International 
Film Foundation. 
For rental, order from your FILM RENTAL LI- 
BRARY 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broodway, New York, N. Y. 








PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT. CARD CO., Inc. 


1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa. 

















STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T 


Under the auspices of the American Historical 
Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 








® MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


* UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 
FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 








® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta.— T... 


Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 








*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta._———T. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education Association. Manual outlining all broad- 
casts of series available from local CBS stations. 








HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, feo- 


turing interviews with the day’s headliners. Co- 
operative sponsorship. 








® MONDAY 


LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 
stood and practiced in the world today. Nov. 8, 
Time for Assembly; Nov. 10, The Vote; Nov. 17, 
Presenting a Petition; Nov. 24, Habeas Corpus. 








IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 








CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sto.—_—___T. 
Dramatizations of famous books and American 


folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 





*VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 


8:36-9 pm. NEC He.—__T........ 
*THE fELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 

S448 om. SEC Se]... 
**XFRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 

10:30-11 p.m. NBC Sta._—___T. 





Music show by Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 
vanians. Sponsor: General Electric Company. 


® TUESDAY 


TALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. Schol of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of great stories, with tolerance 
and good sportsmanship as by-products. Nov. 4., 
This Football—Frederick H. Brennan; Nov. 11, Casey 
Jones and Locomotive No. 638—Irwin Shapiro; 
Nov. 18, David Copperfield—Charles Dickens; Nov. 
25, The Matchlock Gun—Walter D. Edmonds. 











FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. —T. 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 





— 


YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC Sta. 7. 


Washington children interrogate members of 
Congress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders on work of Government. John Edward; 
moderator 





AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Discussion of social, political, and economic js 
sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator 


ice 





*BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 





AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta.— 1 


Current national and international issues. Speck 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 








**XCBS IS THERE (S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. — 


CBS newsman John Daly and radio actors enact 
great historic moments as though they were ac 
Pag happening todwy and being reported on 
the air. 





LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta.— T. 


Labor news, dramatizations ond interpretations 
of labor and management problems, featuring 
views of CIO and AFL in alternate periods of 
six months. 








THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta.______T. 


A presentation by U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and National Association of Manufacturers alter 
— Little-known phases of business drama 
tize 





© WEDNESDAY 


* ALAN LOMAX’ SONG TRAIN (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Alan Lomax, outstanding ballad authority, who 
collected folk-song material for the Library of 
Congress, will use recorded works of outstanding 
balladeers in a unique program. 








THE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 


5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.—___T._ 


Dramatizations show how recent inventions affect 
our lives. Nov. 5; And So to Sleep; Nov. 12. The 
King’s English; Nov. 19, Family Album; Nov. 26 
Class Dismissed. 


*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Ste. 1. 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. 7.__—_ 


United Nations explained and clarified, docu 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis 





® THURSDAY 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 

Nov. 6, The Isles of Britain; Nov. 13, Out of the 


Orient; Nov. 20, Across the Pyrenees to Spin; 
Nov. 17, Special Thanksgiving Program. 


T.—__—_ 





IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. 
Same as Monday. 





CBS Sta. — 
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MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:30-10 p.m. ABC Sta._____T. 


Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on in- 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 





FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
Gn on. GE e——...f,...... 
Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 


accented by the war. Plots developed through co- 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 


® FRIDAY 


OPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.——_T.— 


Dramatic sketch with background for current 
problems; followed by college-student forum. 
Nov. 7, Getting a Job; Nov. 14, Mind Your Man- 
ners; Nov. 21, The High Cost of Living; Nov. 28, 
Playing the Game. 





*BURL IVES (J-S-A) 








8-8:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
*HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NEC Ste——_T.—— 


MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta._——T. 


Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
question prominent person in the week's news. 
Off-the-record material often revealed. Albert War- 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
Reporters change week to week 





THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta._____T.__ 


Dramatic adaptation of the world’s great novels 
Handbooks are available. 





* SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 
9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta._——_T.- 


Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects. 





THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta.— # 


From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
dening for amateurs and professionals. 








COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 
9:30 a.m. NBC Sta.—_—_—__T — 


Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
Senators, gives a picture of their early training, 
nterests, and home life. 





LET'S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta.___T.- 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
‘ontasies, written and directed by Nila Mack. 
sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 





ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CS Sta. — a 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 





**LAND OF THE LOST (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon ABC Sta._———_T.— 


Children’s fantasy of undersea life. Heard prin- 
polly by children, program boasts many adult 
Steners, for beneath its whimsy is an under- 
current satire on events of the day. Sponsor: Bosco 
-om pany. 





AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta.— 








T. 


_ Devoted to special phases of agriculture. U. S 
Yep! of Agriculture feature on each broadcast 


Dialing 

Early in December Detroit joins the 
ranks of cities with their own educa- 
tional broadcasting stations. To “Kay” 
Lardie who has worked long for this 
day, we offer a motto for station WDTR 
— “Undeterred!” 

° o oO 


Mrs, Lardie writes that two Detroit 
high school students who won 1947 
Scholastic Writing Awards recently sold 
scripts to local stations. 


° for °° 


Two new school news programs are 
on the air; one on Wisconsin’s state 
education FM net, the other over New 
York City’s WNYE. We are proud that 
Wisconsin’s “News of the Week” relies 
heavily on Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines. 

° ° co 

Don’t miss these: 

CB# Is There, great events as radio 
would have reported them. This summes 
try-out has won a regular fall spot. 

Child’s World, secret wire recordings 
of frank talks with children 8 to 15 by 
a child study expert on topics like allow- 
ances, lying, friends, and school, ABC, 
7 p.m., Sunday. 

World Security Workshop, U. N. 
issues discussed by U. N. people. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, moderator. ABC, 12:30 p.m., 
Sunday. 


21-T 


For folk music of U. S., West Indies, 
Spain, Finland, Russia, and England on 
records be sure to see Disc’s Folkways 
of the World catalogue. It is, by the 
way, one of the handsomest catalogues 
we've ever seen. Very modern. 

° oO oO 

If you are training young actors for 
radio or stage you will want Decca’s 
new album of one of radio’s most re- 
peated scripts — Sorry, Wrong Number. 

° ° ° 

Have any problems with forum speak- 
ers? Eight points for writing a speech 
and other suggestions based on Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air experi- 
ence are in a folder you can have free 
from the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

° Cc ° 

Dates for your calendar: 18th In- 
stitute for Education by Radio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 30-May 3. Deadline 
to enter records for judging, Feb. 1. 

oO °o o 


Cliff Buttelman, MENC, tells us that 
the code agreed on by educators and 
AFM (Petrillo) assures full freedom 
for school music on school owned sta- 
tions. Also irons out problems of appear- 
ances on commercial radio. 

° ° ° 

Gloria Chandler has resigned from 
her Junior League job to give, with 
Ann Faulkner, full time to Books Bring 
Adventure. Their catalogue lists 39 re- 
cordings (both 331-3 and 78) that 
make youngsters book-hungry. 

WituiaM D BouTWELL 





HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta. ee 


Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
of home, family, and community. Handbook. 





OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Originates each week from oa different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 
personalities. Brief history of town presented. 


EE 





NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta.______T. - 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 
**XMETROPOLITAN OPERA (S-A) 

2-5 p.m. ABC Sta. ——— 


Regular Saturday matinee performance of the 
opera, direct from the stage of the ‘‘Met.’’ Spon- 
sor: The Texas Company. 

COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 


2:30-3 p.m. CBS Ste——__t____ 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 


*NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 





6:30-7 p.m. NEC Se.——_—T.—— 
*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 

7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta._—_T. 
*SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 

7:30-8 pm. C86 Ste———T.— 


* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. . 



















SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE |. C. S$. 1947-48 CATALOG 
Over a Thousand Features 
and Shorts. The Best and 
Latest in 16 mr Sound 
Films. Entertainment Pius 
Our Speciaity. Write To- 
day. Address Dept. ST. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc. 


1560 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19 WY 
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CO-OPS MOVE INTO PRODUCTION 


A 35mm 75 frame film strip on the growth 
of production facilities owned by U. S. co- 
operatives. Now available complete with 
script for $2.00 from 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 W. 12th St., New York 11 











Practical 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


by Rose Marie Cruzan — $2.50 
COMPLETE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Written for High School Students 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 9 ®!onynston: 

















films listed in the new 1947 edition of ‘‘Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films” just off the press. 
Exclusively free films—completely indexed and 
annotated—Five Dollars. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph 1, Wisconsin 
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22-T 


Sound Advice 


2. Hints for Radio Shoppers 


AST month we told you some reasons 
for failure of sound - reproducing 
devices to achieve the ideal sound re- 
production. This month we have some 
advice on shopping for radio receivers, 


phonographs, soundfilm projectors, and 
recording machines. 

In the first place, your ear is the 
ultimate judge of good quality in sound 
reproduction, But the ears of most of 
us have become accustomed to inferior 
phonographs and radio receivers. When 
you listen, try to compare the quality 
with your memory of an original per- 
formance. 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher. 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. N. Y. You wil receive free aids and product information direct trom 





a a A ee pom 


the advertisers. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS AN 


AUDIO DEVICES. INC. p. 
18-T 


([] Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Audio 
Record. 


[7] Radio script contest rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 
STITUTE p. 24-T 

Free pamphlets on coal 
mining. 


[] Pertinent Facts About 
Coal. 


[_] Bituminous Coal Mining 
Towns. 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES p. 17-T 


[] “Films from Britain,” 
new catalog. 

THE COOPERATIVE 

LEAGUE p. 21-T 

[] Information on _ films 
and filmstrips. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS 

SERVICE p. 21-T 


[]) Free Materials for 
Schools. (Pamphlet.) 


(_] The Free Film Today. 


Also information on: 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 


PRODUCTS OFFERED 


Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE p. 21-T 


[] Catalog of films. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION p. 20-T 
[] Free catalog. 


[] Information on 3 new 
films on Italy 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
p. 21-T 


Send free materials 


checked 
[7] Guidance Cotalog 


[) Four Year Guidance Pro- 
gram Outline 


[] Descriptions of Indus- 
trial Arts Texts. 


[) Description of Guidance 
Teacher Helps. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS pp. 
13 all 


[) List of free films. 


["] Free copy of Who Prof- 
its from Profits. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS p. 9-T 


[] Name on list for Clip- 
per magazine 


() Addresses of organiza- 
tions offering Pen Pal 
names. ad 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 
PANY p. 20-T 


(_] Free literature, samples 
of graduation announce- 
ments, personal cards. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 4T 


([] Free leaflet on Scholas- 
tic - BANTAM 25 -cent 
books 


SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGA- 
ZINE p. *'9-T 


[_] Rules booklet for student 
entries in community 
service report contest. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
p. 14-T 


[] Rules tor free trip essay 
contest 

TWA (TRANS WORLD AiR. 
LINES) p. 2-T 


[] Send free classroom 
teaching aids. 





Position 





School 





City 





Enroliment 








Nov., 


When there is a great difference jp 
quality, your ear is reliable. You neve; 
confuse the sound from a record with 
the sound from “live,” flesh-and-blood 
performers. Comparison between tw; 
radio receivers is more difficult. Whe 
shopping for a radio or a phonograph 
make side-!.y-side comparison. Tune the 
receivers to the same program. Or place 
duplicate copies of the same record on 
the phonographs. Then switch quickh 
from one to the other. There is no othe; 
way to make valid comparisons, 

Does the loud bass of the instrument 
please you? Then be sure to listen 
the same instrument reproducing speech 
If the speech sounds “boomy,” like 
someone talking into an empty rain 
barrel, you can be sure that the bass 
response is spurious. It will become tire 
some and annoying. 


S’s Can Be Annoying 


In listening to reproduced speech 
pay special attention to the sibilan! 
sounds, such as “s” and “z.” If you can 
not hear them clearly, the reproductio: 
is deficient in the high-frequency rang 
and reproduced speech is not crisp and 
intelligible. Listening to this kind oj 
reproduced speech is also tiring. It re 
quires effort. 

To judge distortion, turn up the vol 
ume control until the sound become: 
harsh and rasping. This is “everload 
ing. An inferior device will overload 
at lower volume levels. 

If possible, ask the salesman to dem 
onstrate the equipment in the roon 
where you expect to use it, under cor 
ditions of normal use. Acoustics 0! 
your classroom or auditorium (or home 
are different from those of a salesroon 
or demonstration booth. They are di! 
ferent when they are empty in the quie! 
after-school hours from the same rooms 
with normal audiences present and no 
mal noise. 

If you cannot arrange a comparative 
listening test, check these technical 
points in advertisements or printed de 
scriptions: A loudspeaker with a larg 
cone (12 or 15 inches in diameter) | 
in general superior to a smal! loud 
speaker (5, 6, or 8 inches) “Trioc 
output tubes are likely to deliver les 
distortion than “pentode” or “bean 
power” tubes. An output stage consis! 
ing of a pair of matched tubes in “pus 
pull” should be superior to a_ sing! 
output tube. “Inverse feedback’ (als 
called “negative feedback”) improv 
the quality of reproduction. The phras 
“undistorted power output” has a con 
ventional, not a literal, meaning ! 
covers only one kind of distortio! 
(ther kinds may still be present 

— William J. Templi 
Audio Visual Education Committe 
Brooklyn Colles 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


your teaching easier, more effective, 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy in Schoo 


Not listed are important materials 
from the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the Nat'l Assoc. of Sec. School 
Principals, departments of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

PAMPHLETS: Report of a Study on 
Practical Democracy (46), Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Bd. of Ed., 1809 Pacific 
Ave., 20c. Democratic Communication 
and Education, W. H. Kilpatrick (’45), 
Bur. for Intercultural Ed., 1697 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19, 10c. Student Self Gov- 
ernment, Richard Welling, Nat'l Self 
Gov't Com., 30 Broadway, N. Y. 5, le. 

Books: Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy (Educat’l Pol. Commission, NEA — 
see above —’40), $1. Children Object, 


The Small Town 


Know America’s small towns, and 
you'll know America’s roots. Here are 
the towns as Americans have seen them: 

PAMPHLETS: Recreation (vol, 7, no. 
7): Seeing America (vol. 3, no. 8); 
Community Planning (vol. 5, no. 2); 
all Building America Series, Americana 
Corp., 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., 30c each. 
Urban and Rural Living: Planning Post- 
war Ways of Life for American Youth, 
L. J. Winth and R. Lusenhop ('44), 
Nat'l Ed. Assoc.. Wash. 6, D. C., 30c. 
Youth and Your Community, Alice C. 
Weitz (No. 108, °45), Public Affairs 
Com., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 10c. 

Books: Plainville, U. S. A.., 
West (Columbia Univ. Press, 


South Africa 


There’s more to South Africa than 
diamonds, as your students will learn 


James 


45), 


from these materials. 

PAMPHLETS: South Africa: Land of 
Conflict, G. S. McClellan (Reports, vol. 
293. no. 6. °47), Foreign Policy Assoc., 
99 E. 38 St.. N. Y. 16, 25c. This Is 
South Africa (45), free; South West 
\frica and the Union of South Africa 

16). free to school libraries: both 

nion of South Africa Gov't Informa- 

on Office, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 
south Africa, E A. Walker (Pamphlet 
n World Affairs, no, 35, °41). Oxford 


Univ. Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, 5e. 


Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Wool- 


Democracy Series No. 11, Dec. 1 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Sabra Holbrook (Viking, °43), $2. 
Democracy’s Children, Ethel Duncan 
(Hinds, ’45), $2. Education for Death, 
Gregor Ziemer (Oxford Press, ’41), $2. 
I Want to Be Like Stalin, B. P. Yesipov 
& N. K. Goncharov; trans. G. S$. Counts 
& N. P. Lodge (John Day, °42), $2 
Story of the Springfield Plan, C. I. 
Chatto & A. L. Halligan (Barnes and 
Noble, '45), $2.75. Design for America, 
Theodore Brameld (Hayden and 
Eldredge, ’45), $2. 

ARTICLE: “Calling America,” Survey 
Graphic (Special issue on “Schools”), 
Feb., 39. 

Fim: Better Tomorrow. Prod. OWL. 
16 mm. sd. 20 min. Rent or sale. Bell & 
Howell. 


December 1 in Senior, 
Advanced English Edition 


$2.75. Small Communities in Action, 
J. Carter and J. Ogden (Harper, ‘46), 
$3. 

ArTicLes: Special issue on “Small 
Towns,” Senior Scholastic, May 13, ’46 
“Youth Serves the Community,” M. 
Dabney, Parents Magazine, Sept., °47. 
“Southern Lure: Small Towns Plan for 
Stable Economic Future,” Business 
Week, Jan. 25, °47. 

Firms: The Town. Prod. OWI. 16 
mm. sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Dist.: Bell & Howell. Home Town, 
U.S. A. Prod. Look Magazine. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. or col, 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Dist.: Bell & Howell, Association Films, 
and others. 


December 1 in 
World Week 


bert (Headline Books, no. 43, °43), 
Foreign Policy Assoc, (see above), 25c. 

Books: Struggle on the Veld, Rod- 
erick Peattie (Vanguard Press, °47), 
$3.50. African Journey, E. C. 
(Day, *45), $3.50. 

ARTICLES: Special issue on “Union of 
South Africa,” Senior Scholastic, April 
21, ‘47. “J. C. Smuts: South Africa.” A 
R. Craemer, Current History, Jan., °47. 
“U. N. and the People of Africa,” E. S. 
Sachs, Nation, Nov, 16, °46. “Boom in 
Trade Developing,” World Report, May 
20, °47. 

Fitm: South Africa. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 
11 min. Rent. March of Time Forum Ed. 


Robeson 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 10, 1947 

Social Studies: Special Issue — Fed- 
eral Aid to Education: features on 
proposed law; pro-and-con discussion; 
present status of our schools. Com- 
mager: The Revolution Was a World 
War. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — The 
Right to a Free Trial. 

English Classes: Theme: Books — 
Process of Editing and Publishing 
Books; Book Clubs; and How to Write 
a Book Review. 

November 17, 1947 

Social Studies: Domestic and Foreign 
Articles; Commager: Impact of French 
Revolution, 

All Classes: Inside Washington: Gen- 
eral Bradley. Democracy Series: Secret 
Police and Terror. 

English Classes: Theme: The Farm. 
Radio Play: The Desert Blooms, by 
Gladys Schmitt; Short Story: Fourteen 
in All; Grammar: Use of Verbs, 


Greece 


In the news is Greece, where Truman 
Doctrine and Russian expansion meet. 
PAMPHLETS: Background on _ the 
Greek Border War, C. D. Fuller (Jour- 
neys Behind the News, vol. 9, no. 16, 
47), Univ. of Denver, Colo.. 10c. 
Greece, comp. K. Gibberd (British Sur- 
vey Handbooks, no. 3, 44), Macmillan. 
60 5th Ave., N. Y. 11, $1. American 
Policy Toward Greece, W. N. Hadsel 
(Reports, vol. 23, no. 12, 47), For. Pol. 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 25c. 
Books: Greece and the Greeks. 
Walter Miller (Macmillan, *41). $3. 
Greek Dilemma; War and Aftermath, 
W.H. McNeill (Lippincott, ’47), $3.50. 
ArticLes: “Orphan Greece; Shall 
Uncle Sam Adopt This Problem Child?” 


December 1 in 


Junior Scholastic 


Senior Scholastic, March 31, ’47. 
“Wanted: A Miracle in Greece.” P. A. 
Porter, Collier's, Sept. 20, °47. “Modern 
Tragedy in Ancient Greece.” D. A. 


Schmitt, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 
24, ‘47. “Anglo-American Policy in 
Greece,” R. W. Van Alstyne, Current 
History, June, ’47. “Greeks,” G. Britt, 
Survey Graphic, May, °47. “Difficulties 
in Making Greece a Stable Nation.” 
World Report, July 29, °47. 

Fim: This Is Greece Today. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. 20 min. Loan. Greek War 
Relief Assoc., N. Y. 19. (Made in 1945.) 
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What is the difference between this store and hundreds of 


other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions. And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can boast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 
bettering the living conditions of coal miners. And that, of 
course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? Yes, and among the remaining third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 


buy the houses they live in. 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by -pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the highest 
wages —in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 


free copies of useful teaching aids: * Perti- 


nent Facts About Coal.”’ and ** Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


lebanon and Trans-Jordan 
(pp. 6, 7) 
Aims 
To aid the pupils (1) in reading the 
theme article (2) in organizing the 
knowledge they have gained (3) in pre- 
senting their findings to the class. 


Procedure 

The teacher will make the following 
assignments and will then give the pu- 
pils time to read the article silently. 
After the reading, the reports will be 
presented. 


Education in Lebanon 

TeacHer: The Lebanese are among 
the most highly educated people in the 
world. Dolores and Grace, we will ask 
you to search the article for an expla- 
nation of these facts. Take notes as 
you read and be prepared to use the 
blackboard in presenting your findings. 
Decide which of you will jot down im- 
portant points at the board while the 
other is reading aloud from the article 
to the class. 

82% of the people can read and 
write 

mission schools 

private schools 

religious schools 

government schools 

elementary schools 

language study: 
French 

Arabic newspapers 

one English daily newspaper, the 
Eastern Times 

two French daily newspapers 


Arabic, English, 


lebanon’s Flag 

TeacHer: Lebanon’s flag is white 
with a red border and a green cedar 
tree in the center. Sam and Louis, 
suppose that you had been members 
of the flag committee that met in Leb- 
anon in 1943, What would you have 





to tell us about the history and the 
significance of the Lebanese flag? In 
making your report include the follow- 
ing points: 

the imprisonment 
Khoury 

the design of the flag 


of Beshara el 


Working in Lebanon 

TEACHER: The tourist trade is a big 
industry in Lebanon. But the main in- 
dustry is farming. Beatriz, Frank, and 
Harry, will you serve as a fact finding 
committee and place some notes on the 
board about Lebanon’s vacation lands 
and her farming industry? 


Example: 

mountains: winter skiing and sum- 
mer vacationing 

farms: tobacco, olives, cotton, grapes 
for wine, mulberry trees, silk worms. 


A Biblical Drama 


TeacHer: The Bible relates a story 
of trading in ancient times. The scenes 
are laid in Tyre and in Jerusalem. The 
characters of the drama are King Hiram 
of Tyre, Solomon, King of Israel, and 
the messengers of the two rulers. The 
dialogue of the story is about the build- 
ing of Solomon’s Temple; the cutting 
of the cedars of Lebanon; the hiring of 
Sidonian workmen, who had “skill to 
hew timber”; and the shipping of wheat 
and oil from Solomon’s kingdom to 
the kingdom of Hiram. George and 
Norman, will you take the roles of the 
two kings? And will you be the scroll 
bearers of the kings, Fred and Joseph? 
A narrator should link the parts of the 
story together with his comments. Andy, 
will you act as narrator and confer with 
the kings and their messengers in plan- 
ning a three-minute play? For the Bibli- 
cal account of this incident see 1 Kings: 
5. 


Modern Lebanon 
TEACHER: Though Lebanon is an old 
land, she is a new nation. Connie and 


Paul, when you call for your report, 
please read aloud the paragraphs in 
the section of the article describing 
modern Lebahon. Alternate as you read. 

Connie: For hundreds of years Leb- 
anon was part of Syria. 

Pau: In 1941, Great Britain and 
Free French leaders promised Lebanon 
independence. 

Connie: For two years the Lebanese 
waited. 

Pau: Several days before the Presi- 
dent’s arrest a flag committee met to 
decide what kind of flag Lebanon 
should have. 

Connie: British and French troops 
cleared out of Lebanon by December 
31, 1945. 

Paut: Lebanon is a republic. 


Trans-Jordan 


TEACHER: The word trans means 
“across.” Across the Jordan from Pales- 
tine lies Trans-Jordan. Theresa and 
Michael, will you go to the board and, 
as Irene and Warren take turns reading 
the first seven paragraphs of the article, 
will you jot dewn whatever points you 
consider most interesting and important? 


Example— 


desert country 

oil pipe lines 

little mineral wealth 

grains and fruits raised 

country shaped like a hatchet 

Dead Sea below sea level yields salt, 
potash, phosphate 


country smaller than Indiana 


For Contrast 

TeacHer: Consider the following 
facts we have learned about Lebanon 
and then list some of the contrasting 
facts about Trans-Jordan. Nancy, Helga, 
Gail, Barry, Ted and Albert, will you 
each write one of these statements on 
the board? And will the class volunteer 
the contrasting information on Trans- 
Jordan? 

(Turn page) 








Theme Articles.to Come 


(November 17) 
Notice: The November 17th issue is 
the last issue before Thanksgiv- 
ing. No_issue will be published 
the week\of November 24th. 
Theme Article: Turkey. 
Thanksgiving Play: written especi- 
ally for Junior Scholastic by Ethel 
M. Duncan. 


Theme Articles to Come 
December 1: Greece 
December 8: Italy 
December 15: Christmas Issue 











82% 
write. 

Many newspapers are published. 

Lebanon is a republic. 

Beshara el Khoury is the President 
of Lebanon. 

Farming and tourist business occupy 
many people. 

Lebanon is a member of the U. N. 


of the people can read and 


Some points of contrast to include 
are: 


Few Trans-Jordanians are educated. 

There are few schools, very few doc- 
tors, nurses, and dentists. 

Trans-Jordan is a kingdom. 

Abdullah Ibn Hussein is King of 
Trans-Jordan 

The main occupation is raising cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

Trans-Jordan is not a U. N. member. 


The Right to a Fair Trial (p. 10) 


1. What does the old saying, “A 
man’s house is his castle,” mean in terms 
of law? [No one may legally search 
anyone’s house without a warrant.] 

2. Find the part of the United States 
Constitution that guarantees our pro- 
tection against lawless search and seiz- 
ure. [Amendment 4. ] 

3. What is meant by the saying, “My 
freedom ends where the other fellow’s 
nose begins?” [An individual’s freedom 
of actions is limited by the best inter- 
ests of his fellow-citizens. ] 

4. Explain the words habeas corpus 
(“you have the body”) and find the 
reference to this privilege in the Con- 
stitution of the United States [Article 
1, Section 9, Paragraph 2.] 

5. In the story of Johnny’s arrest you 
will find the following words used. Ex- 
plain them. Indicted, bail, complain- 
ants, district attorney, prosecuting at- 
torney, public prosecutor, defendant, 
witnesses, jury, verdict, acquit. 


Affair at Griffin's Wharf (p. 8) 


This story of colonial America is 
played by a cast of six boys and two 
girls, with a place for a third girl act- 
ing as announcer. If it is presented as 
a reading, the announcer will link all 
portions of the dialogue interrupted by 
stage business. If mounted as a play, 
the story will require one scene —a 
colonial kitchen. The properties needed 
are: 

a table set for breakfast 

4 chairs 

a cupboard holding some of the 
dishes 

6 porridge dishes, 4 cups and saucers, 
6 spoons 

a teapot (containing coffee) 

a we: of corn bread 

replace 

lighted logs 

a kettle 

firewood for Ezra 

2 feathered headbands (one partly 
burned) 

Prudence should have a hooded 
cloak. Caps, mittens, mufflers, and jack- 
ets will be needed by the boys. The 
mother should wear a simple gown 
with an apron, a white scarf collar, and 
a cap. 


For Discussion 


What they thought then. When news 
of the Boston Tea Party reached the 
colonists, they were dividec in their 
opinions of it. There were many who 
denounced it as an act of lawlessness. 
Even among patriots who stood for in- 
dependence fe rom Britain there were 
voices, among them Franklin’s, that 
deplored the raid on the tea ships. 

What we think today. Many school 
textbooks depict the Boston Tea Party 
as an act of unadulterated patriotic 
heroism. More often than not the Tea 
Party is given attention out of all pro- 
portion to its significance in the chain 
of events that led to the Revolutionary 
War, with the consequence that many 
pupils get the idea that the Tea Party 
was the most important, if not the im- 
mediate, cause of the war. 


News Stories (pp. 3, 5) 


The following topics might be in- 
cluded in a news broadcast over Sta- 
tion Junior Scholastic. 


1. Krug Reports 

A broadcast for a commentator and a 
chorus of five voices can be arranged 
for this report on U. S. help for Eu- 
rope. The commentator should read 
aloud the five introductory paragraphs 
and then let the five voices take over: 


Voice 1: Wheat (reads the para. 
graphs under the  sub-heading 
“WHEAT.”) 

Voice 2: Fertilizer (reads) 

Voice 3: Coal (reads) 

Voice 4: Steel (reads) 

Voice 5: Equipment (reads) 


2. Magnetic Poles 

Let the commentator on this story 
imagine his broadcast is being televised, 
Ask him to hold up a map and outline 
to his listeners the area of the three 
magnetic poles. 


3. Burmese Independence 

The commentator on the story of 
Burma’s independence should broad- 
cast his news as though he were present 
at the signing of the treaty, in CBS IS 
THERE fashion. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. Name the smallest (in size) na- 
tion in the Arab League. (Lebanon,) 

2. What nation, ruled by King Ab- 
dullah Ibn Hussein, held its first par- 
liamentary elections last month? (Trans- 
Jordan. ) 

3. What river runs along Palestine’s 
eastern border? (Jordan River.) 

4.On what sea is Beirut located? 
(Mediterranean. ) 

5. What is the geographic North 
Pole? (Most northern point on earth. ) 

6. To what Pole does a compass 
point? (Magnetic North Pole.) 

7. What British possession will be- 
come independent on January 6, 1948? 
(Burma. ) 

8. Who will be British Princess Eliza- 
beth’s husband? (Lt. Mountbatten. ) 

9. What U. S. Cabinet member has 
reported to President Truman that the 
U. S. can afford to give Europe $20,- 
000,000,000 of aid during the next four 
years? (Secretary of the Interior Julius 
A. Krug.) 

10. The meat of what sea mammal 
are some British housewives now cook- 
ing for dinner? (Whale.) 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 

ACROSS: 1-gas; 4-imp; 5-elm; 6-seam; 8-sane; 
9-Mo.; 1l-mad; 12-woe; 13-pal; 14-oar; 15-eat; 
16-orb; 17-an; 18-bird; 20-urge; 2l-bad; 22-fin; 
23-ads. 

DOWN: 1-Gilead; 2-Amman; 3-sp.; 5-EsSalt; 
T-me; 9-Moab; 10-o0’er; 11-Ma’an; 12-worded; 13- 
pea; 16-organs; 18-bu.; 19-Irbid; 22-fa. 


Answors to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 


“eee AT LEBANON: l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 
4-c; 5-c 
2. TESTING TRANS-JORDAN: 
2-Amman; 3-Dead; 4-Great Britain. 

3. AID TO EU ROPE: Cross out 1, 3. 

4. TAKE THE porn FOR DEMOCRACY: 

a-3; b-5; c-1; d-2; e-6; 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 
Mountbatten; 2-Faneuil Hall; 3-Burma; 
George Washington Carver. 


1-Ibn Hussein; 


1-Lt. Philip 
4-Dr. 
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